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WILSON ON SUFFRAGE 











Candidate for President Says He Has 
Not Made Up His Mind Yet . 





Miss Edith M. Whitmore, chairman 
in Richmond borough of the Woman 
Suffrage Party of New York, wrote re- 
cently to Gov. Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey, asking his views on suf- 
frage. This is the Governor’s reply: 





My. Dear Madam: Allow me to ac- 
knowledge with real appreciation your 
letter of January 31, in which you put 
me a very difficult question. I can only 
say that my own mind is in the midst 
of the debate which it involves. I do 
not feel that I am ready to utter any 
confident judgment as yet about it. I 
am honestly trying to work my way 
toward a just conclusion. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilson. 





Gov. Wilson may be perfectly honest 
in what he writes, but his enemies 
will surely charge him with attempt- 
ing to “straddle.” It would have paid 
him as a presidential candidate to 
study the question and make up his 
mind, one way or the other; for every- 
body lhkes pluck, and despises what 
looks like dodging. 

Taft, Roosevelt and Wilson are all 
“betwixt and between” on this ques- 
tion. LaFollette alone has a cleaf 
opinion about votes for women; and 
he is not a bit afraid to declare it. 





LINCOLN DAY KEPT 





Michigan Suffragists Make It Starting 
Point of Vigorous Campaign for; 
Votes for Women 


Mw 4 





The beginning of a strenuous year’s 
campaign to prepare a telling appeal 
to the State Legislature to submit a 
suffrage amendment to the constitu- 
tion to popular vote, has been put on 
foot by the suffragists of Detroit. All 
efforts were directed towards making 
Lincoln’s birthday a great influence 
for the cause, and mass meetings were 
arranged in different parts of the city, 
with a big mass meeting in the Church 
of Our Father in the evening. 

Club women, women in stores and 
factories, church workers and the gen- 
eral public were all appealed to 
through thousands of dodgers stating 
the stand Lincoln took on the subject. 

Pointing out that Louisa M. Alcott 
was a suffragist, arrangements were 
made with the Garrick theatre to dis- 
tribute dodgers at the Saturday per- 
formance of “Little Women.” 

Among the speakers of the day were 
Warren S. Blauvelt, secretary of the 
Michigan League of Suffrage Societies; 
Mrs. Huntly Russell, vice-president of 
the State Association; Miss Clara E. 
Dyer, chairman of the Detroit League; 
James Schermerhorn, Representative 
Flowers and Rev. Lee S. McCollester. 





COLORADO WOMEN 
CELEBRATE FEB. 15 





They Commemorate Susan B. An- 
thony’s Birthday with Three Gov- 
ernors of Suffrage States as Guests 
of Honor 





According to their annual custom, 
the Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion celebrated Miss Anthony’s birth- 
day by a banquet on Feb. 15, in Den- 
ver, at the Savoy hotel. 

Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright presided, 
and Mrs. Dewey C. Bailey was toast- 
mistress. 

The honor guests were Governor 
and Mrs. James Hawley of Idaho, 
former Governor and Mrs. Ben B. 
Brooks of Wyoming, Governor and 
Mrs. Shafreth of Colorado and Mayor 
and Mrs. Robert W. Speer of Denver. 





As The Woman’s Journal goes to 
press, the Suffrage Fair in New York 
City is in full swing. Next week we 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1912 


CELEBRATING LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
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It’s all very well to honor my memory, gentlemen, but what are YOU going to do about the great 








PURE FOOD AND 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE 





Many Novel Features at Philadelphia 
Food Exhibit—Opening Address by 
Mrs. Blankenburg—Suffrage Booth 
Draws Greatest Interest of the Fair 


Interest in pure food and interest in 
suffrage were blended in Philadelphia 
last week, where the pure food exhi- 
bition opened with suffrage speeches 
sandwiched in between snatches of 
sample foods, and women prominent 
in the suffrage movemeat vied with 
pretty demonstrators in handing out 
suffrage leaflets to match the distribu- 
tion of advertisements. 

“The show was fermally opened by 
Director Porter, who referred to the 
woman’s part in the selection of food 
and to the average man’s ignorance 
of the topic,” says the Philadeiphia 
North American, “and by Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg, who explained the 
fitness of exponents of suffrage ap- 
pearing at such an exhibition, by de- 
claring that as long as politics enter 
the home via avenues of the food sup- 
ply, the woman who centrols the home 
should have some say in politics. 

“Everything was marked with the 
suffrage brand. Merchants stuck suf- 
frage flags over their booths, adopted 
suffrage slogans, got out suffrage ads, 
and even decorated themselves with 
the yellow streamers of the fair ad- 
veeates of the ballot. A portly cook 
plastered a yellow sash over his white 
coat, and then handed out samples of 
suffrage ‘coffee. A firm which sells 
relishes printed a suffrage blotter de- 
picting a dilapidated specimen of a 
man, and a woman scornfully pointing 
to him saying, “If he can vote why 








hope to report it a great success, with 
large profits. 


(Continued on Page 51) 





GRANGERS ARE AGAIN 
FOR EQUAL RIGHTS 





New York and Michigan Farmers 


Stand by Women 





The New York State Grange has 
again put itself on record for suffrage, 
at its meeting last week in Auburn. 
Secretary Giles said: 

“We believe the one thing that has 
tended not only to the growth and in- 
fluence of the Grange but to its high 
position in the affairs of the State is 
its recognition of the full equality of 
women. Their counsel and their ad- 
vice have made a stronger organization 
of the Grange, and we believe that the 
Grange should emphasize this feature 
more and more; and, recognizing their 
value to the organization, we can 
easily see what their value would be 
to the State and nation if they were 
taken into full citizenship.” 

The Executive Committee of the 
Michigan State Grange at its recent 
meeting in Jackson adopted the follow- 
ing, introduced by Speaker Herbert F. 
Baker of the Legislature: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this executive committee that the 
Grange legislative committee shall co- 
operate with Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tions and by other practical means en- 
deavor to secure the submission by the 
next Legislature of an amendment to 
the State constitution providing for 
equal suffrage.” 





One may sée, even if he is not a 
very observant person, that the mascu- 
line mind in Oregon has become won- 
derfully receptive to the equal-suffrage 
idea since the revolution and the reve- 





KANSAS LABOR MEN AND 
CLUB WOMEN UNITE 





Equal Suffrage Amendment Is_ En- 
dorsed by Numerous Influential 
Bodies 





Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, president of 
the Kansas E. S. A., writes: 

“We are receiving endorsements 
from many of our State organizations, 
the latest being from the State Feder- 
ation of Labor, which recently met in 
Topeka. We are hoping to secure the 
coéperation of every organization of 
women in Kansas. The State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, comprising 
about 7,000 women, has endorsed us 
in each of the eight Congressional 
District Federations. The W. C. T. U., 
10,000 strong, have pledged, through 
their president, loyal coéperation, and 
the local unions are shoulder to shoul- 
der with our central organizations in 
the counties, and are most valuable 
helpers in the precinct work.” 





A MILLION WOMEN 





Somewhere near 1,000,000 women 
will vote for Presidential] electors this 
year. These women are in Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
and California. They will cast con- 
siderably more than the total vote for 
Andrew Jackson in 1824. The greatly 
increased number of women enjoying 
the suffrage adds another interesting 
feature to a Presidential contest teem- 
ing with unusual characteristics.— 
New York Press. 





The Milwaukee women celebrated 
Lincoln’s birthday appropriately with 


lation in the State of California.— | a suffrage lecture by Beatrice Forbes 


Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 


Robertson. 
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TWENTY TO ONE 





Woman Suffrage is Favorably Report- 
ed in Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion by Overwhelming Majority— 
Women Are Jubilant 





The Committee on Woman Suffrage 
of the Ohio Constitutional Convention 
has reported in favor of woman suf- 
frage, by a vote of twenty to one. The 
gocd news is announced in a telegram 
received just as The Woman’s Journal 
is going to press, from Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton and Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser. Their dispatch closes with 
the words,,.“The women owe everlast- 
ing gratitude to Chairman Kilpatrick 
and the Committee.” 





The hearing on woman suffrage at 
Columbus last week was the most suc- 
cessful hearing thus far held during 
the Ohio Constitutional Convention, 
and the only one attended by every 
member of a committee. Not only 
were the 21 men of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage all in their seats, 
but the Constitutional Convention ad- 
journed in the afternoon and many of 
its members crowded in to the hear- 
ing and stood for hours, every seat be- 
ing full. 

Women came from different parts of 
the State, women of all ages and oc- 
cupations. “Gray-haired grandmothers, 
pink-cheeked maidens, dignified, 
scholarly club women, working girls, 
college professors, shep workers, farm 
managers and stenographers all gath- 
ered,” says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. A large delegation of young 
women representing the Woman Suf- 
frage Party came down from Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton in- 
troduced the speakers. Among them 
were Miss Edith Peck of Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Anna Anthony Bacon and Mrs. 
Arnold Green of Cleveland, Mrs. Ross 
Reed of Akron, Miss Sackett of Lo- 
rain, Mrs. Emma 8S. Olds of Elyria, 
Miss Jeannette Eaton of Columbus, 
and Professor Emma Perkins, dean of 
the Women’s College at Cleveland. 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem of Toledo point- 
ed out that women, because they are 
not electors, are debarred under the 
present constitution of Ohio from be- 
ing trustees of institutions for women 
and girls. 

“In the great State of Ohio we are 
unable to have a woman member on 
a board of management of a girls’ 
home, where any good woman could 
be of vast benefit to the State and of 
untold good to the unfortunate in- 
mates,” said Mrs. Steinen. “If women 
vote there will be fewer wars, fewer 
strikes, more justice and greater hap- 
piness.” 

“Rural women are just as deeply in- 
terested in the problems of the com- 
munity as men and just as anxious to 
help in their solution,” said Mrs. Lucy 

Jeach, who has managed a big farm 
near London, O., for a score of years. 
“Suffrage would mean a real partner- 
ship in financial matters, make women 
the best savings bank ever devised, 
and train the woman for business 
duties that any day may fall on her 
shoulders.” 

A few days later the Antis were 
given a hearing, and at its close the 
Committee voted twenty to one in 
faver of granting the petition of the 
Ohio W. 8S. A. that a suffrage amend- 
ment be submitted to the voters. 

An Ohio woman writes: “Of course 
the New York Antis had sent their 
literature, but our friends laugh at it. 
Elizabeth Hauser has done splendid 
work, and we are good friends with 
everybcdy.” 





A presidential suffrage bill has been 
introduced in the Rhode Island Legis 
lature. 





This week Suffrage Clubs all over 
the country have been keeping Miss 
Anthony’s birthday. How happy she 





must be if she can look back and see 
the great advance the cause has made 
during the past year! 
























































































































































































































“1 saw an old cow grazing in a meadow 


by a stream; 

Her mouth was full of grasses and her 
eyes were full of —, — 

I was filled with apprehension 
watched her switching tail, 

For Kipling says the female is more 
deadly than the male. 

But the day was warm and sultry, and 
while gazing at the cow, 

With a red bandanna handkerchief I 
wiped my heated brow, 

And—presto!—came a raging bull, and 
drove me up a tree, 

For the he-male of that species is 
more deadly than the she. 


And when at last I got away, full well 
I used my legs; 

I jumped a fence, and scared a hen 
who sat upon her eggs. 

With cacklings wild she waddled off, I 
felt myself grow pale, 

For I feared the fearsome female 
that’s more deadly than the 
male! 

But the cock came running up, with 
wrath and ruffles on his brow; 

He saw another rooster, and he 
blamed him for the row; 

And the way they made the feathers 
fly was terrible to see, 

For the he-male of that species is 
more deadly than the she. 


Then a frenzied turkey gobbler got 
mixed up in the fight, 

And IT turned to leave the barnyard, 
when I saw a startling sight— 

A wild-eyed, wondering nanny-goat— 
she really made me quail, 

For I thought “Suppose this female 
should be deadlier than the 
male!” 

So I tried to shoo her off, but I reck- 
oned without Bill, 

Who galloped up, and butted in, and 
helped me down a hill, 

More mussed up and discouraged than 
I felt that I could be; 

For the he-male of that species is 
more deadly than the she. 


Some sheep were feeding near me, and 
I caught the old ram’s eye, 

So I went and begged for shelter at a 
little house near by; 

And there I saw a woman, and my 
courage ’gan to fail, 

For here was Kipling’s critter who’s 
more deadly than the male; 

But as she let me in, I heard a person 
raging ‘round, 

Whose intemperate actions filled me 
with astonishment profound. 

And I fled before the aspect of Tim 
Sullivan O’Grady, 

For the gentleman of the species was 
more deadly than the lady! 

—The Independent. 





CALIFORNIA SENATOR 
TELLS OF SUFFRAGE 





Says Southern Pacific Railroad and 
All Corrupt Influences Fought It, 
But it Won, and Is Helping the 
State 





U. S. Senator John D. Works, in an 
address given before the Stanton Club 
of Washington, D. C., recently, said 
in part: 

There are some women in this 
country who think that they are too 
good to become American citizens. 
There are some men who believe their 
scns and their daughters are too good 
to become American citizens and to go 
to the polls and vote, but I want to 
iell you, my good friends, that there 
is no man or woman in this country 
who is too good to become a good 
American citizen. 

They tell us the place of the woman 
is at home, and that she should stay 
there in order to rear her sons and 
bring them up as good citizens. But 
the society woman gives over the care 
and education of her sons to a hired 
nurse or tutor, who not infrequently 
is a foreigner, while the working 
woman, who they used to say out in 
California should not be allowed to 
vote, rears her own sons and daugh- 
ters at her knee, and brings them up 
by her own effort to be good Ameri- 
can citizens. 

it Dignifies the Mother 

What is the result of granting 
women the right to vote? It elevates 
and dignifies the mother, because she 
becomes the teacher of her daughters 
as well as her sons in the lesson of 
citizenship. Is it not a _ beautiful 
thing when mother and father, brother 
and sister, can study the affairs of 
government together, and when the 
time comes to vote for them all to go 
together to the polls and cast their 
ballots? 

Polls Not Respectable 

They used to say that the polling 
places were-such that respectable, re- 
fined women would not be able to take 
part in voting. Well, if the polling 
places are so indecent that respecta- 


it? Not the 


women of this country to make our 


Something Is Wrong 
We are living in an age of unrest. 
The people are not satisfied. There is 
something wrong in our political life. 
We have been trying, out in Califor- 
nia, to reform our politics so as to 
make it worth while to become an 
American citizen and go to the polls. 
Government for the People 
These great reforms which are now 
being established all over the country 
are beginning to place the affairs of 
government in the hands of the peo- 
ple themselves, and to take them 
away from the moneyed interests 
which have governed the politics of 
this country for twenty years. These 
reforms will make it possible for 
women to accomplish something with 
their votes, as well as the men. 
Paving the Way 

Before the women were granted the 
franchise in California, we had writ- 
ten into the constitution of that great 
State of ours the direct primary, the 
initiative, the referendum and the re- 
call. We had provided for the direct 
vote of the people. We had prepared 
the way for the women. Woman suf- 
frage was only one of the reforms. 
We tcok the position that the people 
were good enough to govern our State, 
and had a right to do so. Then we 
went a little bit further, and said that 
the women of the State were an im- 
portant part of the people, and that, 
therefore, they should be given the 
right along with the men to govern 
its affairs. 

The parties who are striving to pre- 
vent reforms here are the same who 
tried to prevent the women of Califor- 
nia from getting the franchise. We 
need the women to help us. We have 
been trying to secure woman suffrage 
for many years, not only because we 
believed the women had the right to 
vote, not only because we believed 
that it would help the women 
themselves, but because we beiieved 
that it would be good for the State of 
California to have the women vote. 

Problems Not Political But Moral 

I am advocating this reform not 
only for my own State, but for all the 
States, because I believe it will be 
good to have women in politics. The 
great questions which are confronting 
this country today are not political 
questions. They are great mcral 
questions in which every woman 
sheuld be interested. The question of 
child labor, the question of women’s 
labor, pure food, and the right of the 
individual to cast his vote with per- 
fect freedom, uncontaminated by 
political influences, great as they are 
—all these are great moral questions, 
which women are just as capable of 
dealing with as the men. 

You will find, when you come to 
fight the battle of woman suffrage, 
that the saloon interests will be al- 
ways against you. Every evil influ- 
ence is against woman suffrage. 

Now I hope the women here are not 
seeking suffrage as a privilege. I hope 
they are not even demanding it as a 
right. I hope every good conscienti- 
ous woman who is granted the fran- 
chise will feel that it is a sacred re- 
sponsibility. 

“Too Good to Vote” 
Some society women will feel that 
they are too good to vote, and that 
they would be contaminated by any 
connection with the great reforms of 
which I have been speaking. But the 
woman who appreciates our govern- 
ment and its institutions will feel it 
a great and sacred duty to vote. If a 
society woman does not want to go to 
the polls, if she feels that she dves 
not care to assume these great respol- 
sibilities, she need not go, but why 
should she try to prevent every other 
woman from assuming her share of 
the responsibility of citizenship? 
Pays Respects to Antis 

I heard of a gathering here in Wash- 
ington yesterday of women opposed to 
the further extension of the franchise. 
These same women did the very same 
thing in California. They even did a 
little worse, for they sent emissaries 
from the Hast away out there to in- 
fluence our people against this great 
reform. But in spite of them we won 
the vote for women. Women will win 
the franchise in every State of the 
Union. The sentiment in faver of 
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women’s, certainly. It is only @ proof] true, we could not have established it| tory 
that we need the influence of the good|in California. 


It was contested there just as hotly 


sons were advanced against it. I never 
yet have heard a single reason given 
for denying the ballot to women which 
appealed to me as being reasonable 
or just. 
Rescuing California 
Now let me tell you just a little 
mcre about some of these reforms. No 
State of the Union was so controlled 
by corrupt politicians as California. 
They controlled both the Democratic 
and the Republican parties. They 
nominated whom they pleased. The 
individual voter had no choice when 
election day came, except between 
two evils. The elections were con- 
trolled by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. They openly bought delegations 
in the political conventions. At the 
last State election before the one 
when Gov. Johnson was elected, the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company 
paid Abe Ruef (now serving a term in 
the penitentiary) $14,000 for the Cali- 
fornia delegation, and the Governor, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Con- 
gressmen and every State officer were 
nominated and elected by the down- 
right purchase of votes by that cor- 
poraticn. How were we to meet that 
situation? Respectable Republicans in- 
quired of themselves what they could 
do under this condition of affairs to 
redeem the Republican party or raise 
up a new one. They undertook to re- 
form the Republican party. Some of us 
had grown up with that party from our 
youth. We believed that the great 
principles of the Republican party, as 
they had been, were fundamental, and 
so we resolved, instead of going out of 
the party and attempting to establish 
a new one, to redeem our old party. 
And so we established the direct pri- 
mary as the first step, followed by the 
initiative, referendum and recall. 
After we had purified politics, after 
we had placed the power in the hands 
of the people, we invited the women 
to step up and take part in the gov- 
ernment of the State. Our citizenship 
has been redeemed. We must depend 
upon. the people, in a free Republic 
like this, if we Want gcod government. 
The Ballot an Instrument 
Now what are the women going to 
lo after they get the vote? I hope 
they are not working for this reform 
ilone, but that théy regard the ballot 
simply as an instrument with which 
o accomplish other great reforms. 
The ballot has been denied women 
ill along, but men are now beginning 
o wake up to the fact that it is un- 
just to withhold it. When that princi- 
le is established, we will be able to 
get politics out of the corrupt influ- 
ances which dominate them in many 
States. To my mind, the men of the 
country need the women to help them. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Emma V. Sanders, a brilliant young 
L.L. D. of the University of Amster- 
jam, Holland, will be the guest of the 
Boston E. 8. A. for Good Government 
next Tuesday, when she will speak on 
‘Ellen Key and the Woman's Move- 
ment.” Dr. Sanders is a_ personal 
friend of the Swedish writer, and is 
trusted by her to interpret her writ- 
ings. The meeting will be held in the 
New England Women’s Club Rooms, 
at 3 P. M., and will be free. 





Carrie V. A. Lucas of Clarion, Iowa, 
Recorder of Wright County, writes: 
“IT am very much interested in the 
cause, and never miss an opportunity 
of ‘boosting’ it. We are going to have 
suffrage in Iowa in two years at the 
most. The bequest of our beloved 
Mrs. Coggeshall. takes the money 
problem from our minds.” On Mrs. 
Lucas’s letter-head are the words, 
“Irene Tuttle, Deputy.” They are evi- 
dently not afraid of women in office in 
Iowa. 





Mrs. J. H. Slocum of San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., in sending in a subscription 
for The Woman's Journal, says: 
“Having won the fight here, we turn 
to old Kansas as the next battlefield. 
I little dreamed when I came tec Cali- 
fornia that I should become a full- 
fledged citizen before the women of 
my own beloved Kansas had acquired 
the ballot.” One of the most reas- 
suring signs of the times is the dis- 
position of the women voters in the 
newly-enfranchised States not to stop 
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polling places decent and respectable.|as it is everywhere, but no good rea-| nificant services for the cause. They 


not only mean to prove their fitness 
for the ballot by fulfilling well their 
own civic duties, but are determined 
not to rest with victory until it is com- 
plete for the whole country. 





Miss Grace Sherwood of Ashtabula, 
the only woman member of a Chamber 
of Commerce in Ohio, is an officer in 
the Woman Suffrage Party of her city. 





BY WAY OF SUGGESTION 





What to Do and What Others Are 
Doing in Different States for The 
Journal and the Cause 





The Woman Suffrage Party of Min- 
nesota has just sent in the names of 
112 new subscribers to The Woman's 
Journal. They are sent in by Eliza P. 
Evans, who sends in for herself eight 
other subscribers, making in all 120 
subscriptions which came in one let- 
ter. Interesting and valuable letters of 
this kind are becoming more and more 
frequent. The work grows mcre en- 
couraging every day! 

As The Journal becomes better 
known the correspondence grows 
heavier, and more and more !mpor- 
tant as a necessary part of the day’s 
work in The Journal office. For in- 
stance, here is the number of letters 
to different States in the Wnicn that 
went out on one typical day recently: 
California 3, Connecticut 2, Illinois 6, 
Iowa 1, Kansas 1, Kentucky 1, Mary- 
land 1, Massachusetts 14, Minnesota 
4, Missouri 2, Nebraska 1, New Hamp- 
shire 2, New Jersey 1, New York 12, 
Ohio 2, Oklahoma 1, Oregon 1, Penn- 
sylvania 5, Rhode Island 1, Tennessee 
1, Vermont. 1, Wisconsin 2. 

A typical answer to these letters is 
the following: 





“My Dear Miss Ryan: 

“I am replying to your letter to my 
daughter Grace, who wrote you about 
Miss Pankhurst’s lecture here. We 
will have a series of ‘at homes’ in the 
homes of our members once a fort- 
night, charging a small admission fee, 
having a short talk by someone, fol- 
lowed by refreshments. Our first 
meeting was held last Tuesday and 
was a great success. 

“We sold some copies of The Jour- 
nal which you sent and took subscrip- 
tions from seven ladies. If you are 
willing to send some sample copies for 
a time until we get the pecple more 
interested in the whole question of 
suffrage we should like it. Otherwise 
we will buy some and I will notify 
you in time for them to arrive. Is 
there an extra charge for those sent 
to Canada for a shorter period than 
one year? Kindly reply. I enclose 
the blanks I have filled out. The 
other three addresses are given be- 
low. 

“I find The Journal entirely satis- 
factory, almost every item of great in- 
terest. I have for a year been sup- 
plying six newspapers with cuttings, 
three regularly once a week and the 
others very often. The reporters are 
eager now for every bit of news we 
can furnish them about our doings, 
and since Miss Pankhurst’s lecture 
the people’s interest has greatly in- 
creased. If you can suggest any 
means we can use to further our work 
we shall be greatly obliged. 

“Cordially yours,” 
(Signed) 





A list of 25 subscribers to The 
Woman's Journal has just been re- 
ceived. They are for trial subscrip- 
tions and are sent in by one Con- 
necticut woman. The number of 
friends of suffrage whoare doing good 
work like this in boosting The Jour- 
nal is encouraging. It would not take 
long to make The Woman's Journal 
one of the most powerful papers in 
the country if a good number of wo- 
men in each State were working as 
hard for The Journal as a few in scat- 
tered States are now doing. 

If you can not send 25 new subscrip- 
tions to The Journal out of your own 
pocket, send for our cash offer for 
suffragists. By means of it you can 
raise money to send as many or as 
few as you like. More than a score 
of ardent suffragists are using this 
cash offer and by means of it are do- 








The suffragists who are today on 
the “firing line” for the Cause may not 
realize the large proportion of aged 
‘women who are now in the suffrage 


ranks. The number of discontinu- 
ances to The Woman’s Journal on ac- 
count of death of aged suffragists is 
considerable, and the number of dis- 
continuances because of failing eye- 
sight and old age is a matter to be 
reckoned with. The following sen- 
tence from a suffragist shows how 
necessary it is to recruit our ranks 
with young women: “While I like The 
Journal I am obliged to discontinue 
my subscription with other valuable 
papers on account of failing eyesight.” 
Wanted: Two new subscribers for 
every discontinuance. 

The number of dollars that come in 
attached to a Journal subscription 
blank indicates that it is very much 
worth while fer suffragists to put 
Journal subscription blanks into the 
hands of their friends. Every single 
one helps, and one new subscriber 
from every present subscriber would 
materially alter the financial pros- 
pects of The Woman’s Journal for the 
coming year. A word to a suffragist 
is surely sufficient. Thousands of suf- 
fragists are only waiting to know the 
subscription price and the address of 
The Journal, 

Representatives from Delaware and 
Missouri were the first ones to adopt 
the suggestion to send Woman's Jour- 
nal advertising slips in their letters. 
They are not the only ones, however, 
and it is hoped that hundreds of wo- 
men frem other States will order 
them. 

When we ask for $1 from a suffra- 
gist to pay for her subscription to The 
Journal, and she sends $2, one for her 
own subscription and one for a friend 
or relative, we bless her instinctively. 





IMPORTANT TO READERS 





As The Woman’s Journal becomes 
better known, the work in the busi- 
ness departments grows heavier, and 
in order to give the best possible ser- 
vice the co-operation of our subscrib- 
ers is earnestly solicited. We there- 
fore request careful attention to the 
following notices: 

Complaints 

Any mistakes in address on wrap- 
per, in bills sent, in crders filled, in 
delay in receiving papers, etc., should 
be reported promptly to The Woman’s 
Journal office. This will be consid- 
ered a kindness to the management. 
Before reporting, however, kindly read 
the following paragraphs: 
Correspondence 

All business correspondence should 
be addressed tc The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetis. The business departments 
of The Journal cannot be responsible 
for letters addressed to Miss Black- 
well personally. 

Miss Blackwell asks that articles, 
items and communications meant for 
publication in the paper shall be sent 


to her at her home address, 3 Monad- 
nock Street, Dorchester, Mass. When 
addressed to her dt the office, they are 


liable to be delayed in reaching her. 
People should not put in the same let- 
ter things for the editor and for the 
business department; but if they do, 
Miss Blackwell advises them to ad- 
dress the letter simply to The Woman’s 
Journal, so that the business part at 
least may be attended to promptly. 
Remittances 

All money meant for The Journal 
should be made payable to The 
Woman's Journal and sent by check 
or pestal money order or express 
money order. Money sent in currency 
or stamps is sent at the sender’s risk. 
Receipts 
Receipt of money for single sub- 
scriptions is not acknowledged. Sub- 
scriptions are registered within three 
days after receipt of remittance by 
us. The wrapper on a subscriber's 
Journal shows the date of expiration. 
Watch the wrapper on your paper, but 
do not expect change to show on wrap- 
per under two weeks from the date on 
which remittance is received by us. 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Ours is a woman suffrage State, yet 
we do not find women exercising leap 
year privileges any more than they 
did before they were enfranchised.— 





ing good propaganda’ work at the Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger. 
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Murray Hill Lyceum in New York | 


was the scene of a brilliant affair on 
the evening of Feb. 8, when the Wom- 
en’s Political Union gave a ball in 
which nearly 2,000 persons participat- 
ed. The hall was appropriately dec- 


 orated with the Union’s colors, ban- 


ners, mottoes, and in tri-cclored elec- 
tric lights the magnetic words “Votes 
for Women” were displayed over the 
stage. Before the dancing began 
there was a short program, consisting 
of old English folk songs by the 
Misses Fuller, arrayed in quaint cos- 
tume; Russian dancing by the Misses 
Lewishon in costume; a duet sung by 
Miss Kitty Cheatem and Mr. Rector, 
the verses of which were parodied 
from “Reuben, Reuben, I’ve Been 
Thinking,” and an eloquent speech by 
Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, who 
urged the audience to march in the 
woman suffrage parade to be held on 
Saturday afternoon, May 7, in New 
York City. During the evening the 
workers of the W. P. U. canvassed the 
audience with parade pledges and hun- 
dreds of pledge slips were signed. 

A grand march directed by Miss Jo- 
sephine Beiderhase, assistant director 
of athletics for girls in the public 
schools, was the feature of the even- 
ing. This was led by Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch and Miss Elizabeth E. 
Cook, president and vice-president of 
the W. P. U. A prize was awarded to 
the handsomest couple by the judges, 
Miss Elizabeth Burcheval, Miss Mar- 
garet Calhoun and Mrs. Stanton Law- 
rence, Youth predominated in the 
audience, and the spirit of the affair 
was all young. 


KANSAS NOTES 


An Active Campaign Being Made by 
the Women—Hopes Bright for the 
Amendment—College Girls for Suf- 
frage 





Mrs. W. A. Johnston, State , Presi- 
dent, and Miss Helen N. Eacker, 
State Secretary, are in charge of the 
Equal Suffrage Headquarters at 617 
Mills Building, Topeka. 

The organization of the State is 
now more than half done. The first 
district has added four counties in the 
last month, and the eighth five. Every 
district shows activity. The second 
and eighth are now virtually com- 
plete and have held their district con- 
ventions. Practically all the work, ex- 
cepting in the seventh district, has 
been done by local women, chiefly by 
the district presidents. Mrs. W. A. 
Johnston, State president, and Mrs. 
W. R. Stubbs, first vice-president, 
have been present at many of the or- 
ganization meetings. 

The county officers are instructed to 
carry out the detail work in the coun- 
ties. No Kansas county is considered 
fully organized ‘until every precinct 
woman has been appointed and pro- 
vided with numerous assistants. The 
canvass of the State has been under- 
taken by the department of member- 
ship extension. The’ depariment of 
education is endeavoring by means of 
prize essay contests to carry the work, 
side by side with the canvass, -into 
every school district and into every 
Kansas home. 

The State Board Meeting 

The State Board of the Kansas E. 
S. A. met in Topeka January 30-31, 
immediately after Kansas Day. Every 
member except two was present. Two 
came from the extreme western 
boundary of the State. The members 
of the Board fully expect the amend- 
ment to carry, but not without work, 
and hard work. The sentiment in 
favor of enfranchising women has 
grown noticeably since the last cam- 
paign, in 1893. Men are open to con- 
viction. The work of the suffragists 
has told. The greatest problem that 
confronts the Board is to secure funds 
for expenses. They are sending out 
pledge blanks, hoping that all friends 
to the cause will make some donation, 
be it ever so little. 

Dr. Helen Brewster Owens Will 
Help 

One of the most important pieces of 
business done by the executive board 
was the securing the assistance of 
Dr. Helen Brewster Owens, of Ithaca, 
New York. t 
Dr. Owens is a native Kansan, and 
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of love for the suffrage cause and 
a desire to secure its victory for her 
native State. While here last fall she 
helped to organize the most difficult 
part of Kansas. Those who knew of 
her work spoke of it in the hightest 
terms, and the Board were unanimous 
in their delight in securing her help 
again. Dr. Owens will come at orice, 
to help complete the organization of 
the State. 

Suffrage the Keynote at Kansas Day 

Club 

The Woman's Kansas Day Club is 
made up of women of the State, and 
is non-partisan. There were present 
in Topeka probably 400 Kansas wo- 
men representing every congressional 
district and county. The keynete of 
the speeches was “Enfranchise Kan- 
sas Women.” Among the prominent 
women who spoke were Mrs. Eustace 
Brown of Olathe, Mrs. W. D. Atkin- 
son, president of the Federated Clubs, 
of Parsons, Mrs. W. I. Lewis of Colby, 
and Mrs. Cora G. Lewis of Kinsley. 

Women Do Want the Ballot 

At Washburn College, Topeka, 
when a straw vote was taken recently 
on the pending Suffrage Amendinent, 
all the young women voted. Fifty- 
nine voted “no,” and 101 voted 
“ves.” No suffrage agitation had 
been carried on in the college com- 
munity previous to the vote. The 
young men gave a majority against 
‘the amendment. The young women 
are now organizing a College Suffrage 
Amendment League. 

If we can carry out our plans in 
the press, educational, and member- 
ship extension work, our cause is 
won. It is down in the voting precinct 
that the real work must be done. The 
personal touch is what counts. 

Helen N. Eacker. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE HAS 
COLLEGE LEAGUE 





The College Equal Suffrage League 
of New Hampshire was lately organ- 
ized in Concord, with the following of- 
ficers: 

President, Mrs. Benjamin Orr, Con- 
cord; Vice-President, Mrs. L. C. Cur- 
tis, Manchester; Secretary, Mrs. R. A. 
Boutwell, and Treasurer, Miss Frances 
Abbott, both of Concord, Miss Martha 
S. Kimball is the director for Ports- 
mouth, and Directors from Nashua, 
Manchester, Keene and Littleton will 
be chosen later. The League is auxil- 
iary to the National Equal Suffrage 
League. It has adopted a constitution 
making eligible to membership not 
only college graduates but normal 
school graduates and women who have 
studied in college for one year. 

The League is planning to give the 
play, “How the Vote Was Won,” in 
several cities. 


DR. COIT COMING 





Dr. Stanton Coit is to be in and 
about Boston between March 19 and 
March 28 and is ready to give ad- 
dresses on woman suffrage. He is 
a very able lecturer. His fee is $50. 





PURE FOOD 
AND SUFFRAGE 





(Concluded from Page 49) 





can’t I? The answer, because she 
didn’t use the particular relish, was 
no reflection on the cause. 
Music by Suffrage Band 

“Even the music was provided by a 
suffrage band, at least that is what 
Madam Raboul called her orchestra. 

“The suffrage bcoth was the main 
attraction at the show. Presided over 
by a group of pretty girls and digni- 
fied matrons, it was a Mecca for all 
in search of information about the 
true inwardness of the movement. 
Miss Beatrice Brown was busy selling 
washrags with the names of the Suf- 
frage States printed on them and the 
eld legend, ‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.’ Mrs. Harry 
Lowenberg, chairman of the commit- 
tee, gave out leaflets, green, red and 
yellow, telling the why and wherefore 
of the suffrage movement, and others 
distributed announcements of a snuf- 
frage benefit. 

“The voices of the advocate of the 





ballot blended with the demonstra- 
tor’s rigmarcles about the best silver 


| polish and the most successful coffee 





their speakers were allowed ten-min- 
ute intervals for addresses. 
“In accounting for suffrage activity 
in the cause of pure food, Mrs. Blank- 
enburg said that in a city no one 
lives for himself. 
Politics Women’s Business 
“*We are all,’ she said, ‘dependent 
upon the community for our food, for 
our water, even for our air. We can- 
not get air that is not adulterated by 
smoke and germs; we cannot get 
water that is not tampered with by 
politics; we cannct get food that is 
not, in some way, affected by politics. 
If this is true, then politics, the poli- 
tics that come into the home by way 
of the water pipes, by way of the food 
supply and through the school and 
other agencies that affect women and 
children, is the business of the mother 
and the homemaker. We women 
simply ask, in asking for the ballot, 
that we be given the right to say what 
kind of politics shall enter our homes.’ 
“Mrs. Edwin C. Grice said that the 
removal of the industries from the 
home has made it essential to the 
health and welfare of the community 
that woman’s interest should follow 
them into public life and keep an eye 
on the source of supply.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 





A big registration of women is re- 
ported from Sacramento, Cal. 

Miss Anne Martin edits a depart- 
ment in the Reno Gazette for the Ne- 
vada Equal Franchise Society. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman has 
in The Forerunner for February an 
article on “Woman and Democracy,” 
which ought to be reprinted as a suf- 
frage leaflet. 

The assurances of La Follette’s op- 
ponents that he is hopelessly disabled 
are as emphatic as the assertions of 
the anti-suffragists that the -suffrage 
movement is dead. 

The Virginia House of Delegates has 
voted against weman suffrage, 85 to 
12, The Virginia suffragists are 
cheerful, and say they will keep on 
working for the ballot till they get it. 

Rev. R. B. Hassell, the newly-chosen 
Mayor cf Everett, Wash., who is said 
to have been elected largely by the 
women’s vote, is from Iowa, and both 
he and his wife are graduates of Grin- 
nell College. 

The Suffrage Club of Wellsboro, 
Pa., has been given the use of the 
Judges’ Chambers for its meetings. 
It lately had a lecture from Mrs. Ida 
Porter-Boyer on “A Modern Weapon,” 
which won many friends for equal suf- 
frage. 

Two women in Indiana have been 
nominated for State offices on the So- 
cialist ticket, Miss Florence Wattles 
of Elwcod for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Mrs. Carl Ott 
of Indianapolis for State Statistician. 


The aeroplane could be put to ex- 
cellent use by cur Solons. Such a 
method of transportation would land 
them safely at the windows of the 
Capitol and not force them to run the 
gauntlet cf the besieging suffragists.— 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 

lately contributed to the Chicago Legal 
News a very valuable article on 
“Guardianship of Children,” giving an 
account of the guardianship laws of 
the different States. Send 10 cents in 
stamps to the Legal News for its is- 
suie of Jan. 13. 
By a regrettable oversight, for which 
The Woman’s Journal was not re- 
sponsible, the Maryland Woman Suf- 
frage Association and the Baltimore 
City Club were omitted from the list 
sent us last week of Maryland organiz- 
ations endorsing and working for the 
State-wide suffrage bill. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin is now the 
editcr of the Twentieth Century Mag- 
azine, and it has something in favor of 
equal suffrage in every issue, with 
much other good matter as well. The 
January issue contained “The Awak- 
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when -the band stopped playing, and 


women on the municipal council, and 
the strong, sensible, pleasant face o! 
one of them, which is among the illus. 
trations, ought to be seized upon for 
the “suffrage slides.” Send 25 cents 
in stamps to The Twentieth Century 
Magazine, Boston, Mass., for the Jan- 
uary issue. 


Miss Rhoda G. Palmer, who attend. 
ed the Seneca Falls Convention in 
1848, and is now well along in the 
nineties, sends us the poem on Kip- 
ling which appears in The Woman’s 
Journal this week. She says she con- 
siders it the best thing she has yet 
seen on that subject. 


The Political Equality Club of Cory- 
don, Ia., started the new year with 
great interest and an enrolment of 86 
members. The club calendar covers 
a year, and provides a program every 
three weeks. The first two subjects 
were Civic Improvement and Econom- 
ics. The club has joined the Iowa 
State Federation. The Men’s League, 
organized about a year ago, has 74 
members. 


The week of Susan B. Anthony’s 
birthday was signalized in Rochester, 
N. Y., by great activity on the part of 
the anti-suffragists, who held a series 
of meetings and took part in several 
debates. It was an odd way for Ro- 
chester to celebrate the birthday of its 
most distinguished citizen; but if Miss 
Anthony knew it, she probably smiled. 
Anti speeches generally make more 
converts to votes for women than the 
most eloquent suffrage addresses. 


Mr. Roosevelt quotes with much ap- 
proval from Dr. Saleeby’s “Woman 
and Womanhood”: “Those who sup- 
pose that the granting of the vote is 
going to effect radical and fundamen- 
tal changes in the facts of biology, 
the development of instinct and its 
significance in human action are fools 
of the very blindest kind.” They 
certainly are, and nobody does sup- 
pose this except those who argue 
against giving votes to women. 
—Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in N. Y. Sun. 


The Equal Franchise Society of 
New York gave the first of a series 
of suffrage receptions to the various 
settlements of the city last Saturday 
evening at the new library and Head- 
quarters, No. 8 East 37th street. The 
workers and clubs of Christadora 
House were the guests. Mrs. Pearce 
Bailey presided and Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan spoke. The object is to bring 
the library to the attention of women 
wage earners. On Wednesday after- 
noons a series of receptions for the 
various suffrage societies will be held. 
On Feb. 14 the Woman Suffrage Party 
was the guest of honor. 


—___. 


Which Each Woman Contributes 


Last Saturday night I went to bed 
tired and unhappy. All the afternoon 
plans had been discussed for organiz- 
ing a large newsy army, and while 
there was much of promise, there was 
also much of uncertainty. I went to 
sleep and dreamed a dream of a vast 
army. 

I thought there was in every city 

and town an army of Woman’s Jour- 
nal newsies—one woman for every 
street corner in the nation. In each 
city and town there was a sprinkling 
cf girls, but the army was chiefly com- 
posed of women of middle age and ola 
women. They were the mothers and 
matrons of the nation, and many In 
deed were the gray heads! 
There were two notable things 
about the army: its splendid but sim 
ple organization, and the look in the 
eyes of the women. 

Every Saturday afterncon’§§ they 
were in their places at 12.30, wearing 
yellow bags marked “Votes for Wom- 
en Paper, The Woman’s Journal, 5c.” 
They stayed at their posts till four, 
when the oldest woman of the army 
blew seven blasts from a yellow bugle 
and all the army came trooping along 
wearing their bags and comparing 





ening of Iceland,” by Prof. Jerome 
Hall Raymond, the first of a series on 
“The Obscure Democracies of Eu-| 
rope.” Prof. Raymond says, “There | 
seems to be nu opposition in Iceland) 
to women voting and taking part in 
public affairs.” He tells how the| 
women of Reykjavik have-secured the. 
introduction of gas as fuel, to the 
great increase cf domestic comfort, as. 





pot; but the suffragists got the most 
attention, for they had the entire floor 


the island had long swYered from a 
chronic fuel famine. Taere are three’ 


their afternoon sales. They marched 
by twos to a central office, in each 
town, hung up their bags, returned the 
unsold papers and turned in their 
money. Each woman’s work was 
credited as worth one hundred dollars. 
Even if she had not sold a paper, her 
afternoon’s work had been worth one 
hundred dollars to the Cause and The 
Journal, merely for advertising. But 
everybody sold many papers and so 
much silver was in hand by five 




























EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


For pe years they 
have been known as “The 
Cracker of Character.” 


They are most economical, 
because they're a wholesome, 
nutritious, whole wheat food— 
not simply a filling. 





They may cost a little more 
per box, but a great deal less 
per month. 


Get them at your grocer’s. 
Be sure to look for the name 
EDUCATOR. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us. Any- 
way, send 10 cents in stamps for 
large trial box, and please men- 
tion your grocer’s name. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
24 Batterymarch St., Boston 





















































Judge John P. Kavanaugh of Port- 
land, vice-president of the Oregon 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
lately made a trip through Washing- 
ten and California, and talked with 
many people about the effects of wom- 
an suffrage. He also observed the 
women and the homes, and he an- 
nounces his conviction that the talk 
about the ballot injuring womanliness 
and destroying the home is nonsense. 





Mayor Blankenburg won the plaud- 
its of more than a thousand young 
women belonging to the Strawbridge 
& Clothier Relief Association last 
night by declaring that he believes in 
weman suffrage and would give them 
the right to vote tomorrow had he the 


power to do so. The Mayor was the 
guest of honcr at the association's an- 
nual meeting. —Philadelphia Bulle 
tin. 





WOMEN’S DISILLUSIONED EYES 


“A Dream of Fair Women” and a National Policy, Simple But Effective, In 


at Least One Hundred Dollars Per 


Week No Matter How Poor in Worldly Gocds 


o'clock that two special policemen 
were kept on guard while it was be- 
ing counted. 

The women’s eyes. are hard to de- 
scribe. They were disillusioned eyes 
With a far-away, sad look. It was as 
if the women had said to themselves, 
“We are never going to get this vote 
and be free unless we organize to 
educate the public in our behalf. We 
will make them netice us, read about 
us and know that we are in dead 
earnest.” To the men they had said: 
‘No, it is not dignified. But you do 
not want us to strike or be militant: 
ycu heed not our pleadings, our 
prayers, our petitions. You have 
driven us to desperation! So now we 
will stand on the street corners and 
sell papers. We have agreed upon 
this as our national policy. You may 
revile us for this, but we will not de- 
sist. We shall come out to shame you 
till you give us the vote.” 

The eyes of the women told this so 
powerfully that, as the army marched 
along, the onlooker was conscious of 
nothing but a mighty army of wom- 
en's disillusioned eyes looking far 
away and sad, but with an earnestness 
and beauty beyond words to describe. 

This was merely a dream, but the 
leaven is already working in Mary- 
land, Illinois, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and perhaps the dream is not 
too gocd to come true! What if each 
State should take to selling The Jour- 
nal weekly as a bit of national policy 
simple but effective? 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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LINCOLN DAY 





This week Lincoln’s birthday has been celebrated from sea 
to sea. Among the hundreds of celebrations, probably not one 
in twenty took note of the fact that Lincoln was the first prom- 
inent public man in America to come out in favor of votes for 
women. He was the precursor of all the Men’s Leagues; and 
that particular leaf in his crown of laurel will grow brighter and 
brighter as the years go by. A. 8. B. 


—_—_ 


THE BRITISH CABINET CRISIS 





A very curious situation has arisen in England, growing out 
of the strength of the suffrage agitation and the obstinacy of the 
Prime Minister. It recalls the old conundrum as to what would 
happen if an immovable obstacle should be struck by an irre 
sistible force. Just now it looks as though the unwillingness of 
Mr, Asquith to grant justice to women might bring about the 
downfall of the Liberal party. English papers abound in prophe- 
cies to this effect. It is interesting to see that in England the 
woman suffrage movement has grown so formidable as to be 
thought capable of overthrowing the great party now in power. 

A. 8. B. 


A BAD RECORD 





The Liberal party has put through several reforms of high 
importance during the past few years, and its general program 
is one with which all Americans ought to sympathize. The 
weak point has been the Cabinet’s attitude on votes for women. 
On this question its record has been abominably bad. Up to 
about a year ago it flatly refused to grant time for the House of 
Commons to put through a suffrage bill. Again and again the 
bill passed its second reading by large majorities, but the time 
for third reading was denied. The women who protested were 
sent to prison by hundreds, and treated with such brutality that 
the public indignation began to cost the Liberal party many 
votes. Herbert Gladstone, as Home Secretary, was held chiefly 
responsible for carrying out the Cabinet’s policy toward the 
suffragette prisoners. To save the Cabinet’s face he was finally 
appointed Governor of South Africa and shipped off to make 
room for another Home Secretary, who introduced methods less 
savage. 

The two members of the Cabinet mainly responsible for 
blocking woman suffrage have been Asquith and Lloyd-George. 
The Prime Minister is a bigoted opponent of votes for women 
in any form. Liloyd-George is a zealous party man, who believes 
in woman suffrage, but would rather delay it indefinitely than 
have it come in a form which would not bring a distinct party 
advantage to the Liberals. 

At last, about a year ago, Mr. Asauith promised that this 
year the Cabinet would grant time for the “Conciliation Bill” 
to go through all its stages in the House of Commons. This bill 
had been drawn up by a “Conciliation Committee” of 60 mem- 
bers of Parliament, belonging to all parties, as a meas@re that 
would not give advantage to any party, but would be fair to all. 
It proposed to enfranchise the women “householders” who had 
had the municipal vote for 40 years. A careful investigation by 
the Independent Labor Party had shown that 82 per cent. of 
them were women of the working class. The great majority of 
the suffragists of all parties in Parliament were willing to accept 
this measure as a fair compromise. It passed its second reading 


measure to go to third reading and final vote. 
A. 8. B. 


THREE POSSIBLE AMENDMENTS 


When Asquith at last promised to grant time for the Con- 
-ciliation Bill to go to third reading, militancy stopped. But a 
few months ago he astounded everybody by announcing that 
he was going to introduce a bill providing for manhood suffrage 
}and wiping out plural voting and all vestiges of a property quali- 
fication. From our American point of view, they ought to be 
wiped out, of course; but in England the proposal for manhood 
suffrage is looked upon as ultra-radical. All the newspapers 
pointed out that there had as yet been hardly any public demand 
for it, and no “mandate” from the voters. All the Suffrage 
Associations, the non-militant as well as the militant, with one 
voice declared it to be an outrage to leave the women out when 
introducing a general bill to remodel the franchise. They were 
especially disgusted because the violent party passions aroused 
over the manhood suffrage proposal would render impossible 
the passage of the non-party measure which had been arranged 
with so much labor and care. As Llioyd-George boasted, it had 
“torpedoed” the Conciliation Bill. 

Headed by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, a deputation 
representing all the suffrage societies waited upon Mr. Asquith, 
and he received them—though only two or three years ago he 
obstinately refused to meet any deputation of suffragists, and 


i. 


of 10,000 hours rather than allow them to interview him for ten 
‘minutes. 

The women had insisted that Lloyd-George should be pres- 
ent on this occasion as well as Mr. Asquith, many of them re- 
garding Lloyd-George as the real power behind the throne; and 
he came, “looking as cross as a bear,” according to a member 
of the deputation. Mrs. Fawcett and the other ladies urged that 
women should be included in the government bill. This was 
refused; but Mr. Asquith promised that the House should be 
left free to add a woman suffrage amendment, and that, if such 
an amendment were added, the Cabinet would accept it as an 
integral part of the bill, and would fight for it against the House 
of Lords if necessary. Lloyd-George promised to do his best 
to carry an amendment for woman suffrage “on broad demo- 
cratic lines,” and also to make an educational campaign for it 
before the country. 

All the Suffrage Associations except the W. S. P. U. (Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s society) decided to concentrate their efforts on get- 
ting an amendment added to the bill. Lord Lytton, the chair- 
man of the Conciliation Committee, and Mr. Brailsford, its sec- 
retary, expressed good hopes ‘that it could be done. The inten- 
tion was to introduce first au amendment to give full suffrage 
to all women—this everyone knew could not pass—and next the 
“Norwegian amendment,” i. e., one giving votes to the wives 
of all men who were qualified voters, as in Norway—and finally, 
if this failed, one giving votes to women householders, along the 
lines of the Conciliation Bill. The second amendment was the 
one understood to be favored by Lloyd-George, as it would give 
votes to the wives of workingmen. 

The W. S. P. U. declared that Lloyd-George could not carry 
the Norwegian amendment if he tried, and they did not believe 
he really meant to try. They said he and Mr. Asquith would 
simply engage in a sham fight over this amendment, in order 
to throw dust in the women’s eyes, with a private understanding 
that it was not to pass. They resumed militant tactics, declar- 
ing that it would be impossible for the members of the Cabinet 
to go on publicly contending against each other over the suffrage 
question, when it was unwritten law that in public the Cabinet 
ministers must stand together. A. 8. B. 





THE NEMESIS OF LIBERALISM 





We have hoped that the W. S. P. U. might prove to be mis- 
taken as to Lloyd-George’s igsincerity. True, he had shown 
much bitterness and unfairness toward those who were pressing 
for women’s early enfranchisement—a measure that he avow- 
edly wanted to put off till after the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church in Wales. He had repeatedly denounced as 
“hirelings” the chivalrous young men—largely college students— 
who went to heckle him at his meetings, without a penny of 
pay. When he was making a speech urging the women to wait, 
and an elderly woman rose and reminded him that they had al- 
ready waited forty years, he answered, “You look it.” But all 
this rudeness might have been compatible with honesty of gen- 
eral intention, It is now reported, however, from “semi-official 
sources,” that all the pledges to the women are to be thrown 
overboard. 

First it was said that the question might be submitted to a 
referendum of the electors. But the Liberal party was definitely 
committed against submitting anything to a referendum, and 
if they did it in the case of woman suffrage, they feared it might 
be a precedent. The idea of ordering a referendum was con- 
sidered by the Cabinet and was rejected. But something had 
to be done, for the British public was scandalized by what it 
looked upon as the indecent spectacle of Cabinet ministers tak- 
ing the stump on opposite sides. The decision reached, accord- 
ing to the “semi-official sources,” was that the Cabinet minis- 
ters should keep the few engagements they had already made to 
speak on woman suffrage, but should make no more, and that 
Lloyd-George should give up the promised educational campaign, 
and unite with the other ministers in a conspiracy of silence. 
Instead of bringing in a manhood suffrage bill which could be 


mended to include women, Mr. Asquith, it is said, will bring in 


a bill to abolish plural voting—a measure to which no woman 
suffrage amendment can be added—and the whole subject of 
votes for women will once more be postponed indefinitely. If 
these reports prove true, the government will stand, as the Lib- 
eral Daily News says, “naked of honor;” and militancy will 





become active again all through Great Britain. 


let many of the same women stand at the gate for upwards} 


Danish prince asks the King of the Western Isles for his 
daughter’s hand. The father bids him first prove himself a 
sea king by anchoring his ship in the whirlpool for three days 
and nights. The prince applies to the “wise women” for a charm 
whereby he may do it. They tell him to prepare three iron 
anchors forged on Christmas Eve, and three cables: 
“Take a cable of hemp, and a cable of wool, 
And a cable of maidens’ hair, 
And hie thee back to the roaring podl, 
And anchor in safety there.” 

All the maidens are asked to give their hair, and among 
them comes a golden-haired girl whom Prince Breachan had 
‘deceived and deserted. During his first night in the whirlpool 
the cable of wool breaks, and during the second night, the cable 
of hemp; but the cable of hair holds out, and the prince blesses 
the maidens of Denmark. The third night is dark with storm. 
The ship swings around and around the whirlpool. The prince 
keeps his anxious eyes fixed on the cable, which is twisted of 
‘three strands, one made from the black locks, one from the 
brown, and one from the golden—and he sees that the golden 
‘strand is giving way. 

“The third morn, cool and clear, looked out— 
Nor man nor ship was there! 

For the golden strand in the cable stout 
Was not all of maidens’ hair.” 

The wronged and sacrificed woman has been the rotten 
strand in the anchor-rope that has caused many grand schemes 
and magnificent civilizations to drift to destruction. If the illib- 
eral streak in the Liberal Cabinet leads to the wreck of the 
Liberal party, history will only be repeating itself. 

We are not concerned about votes for women—the women 
in England are sure to get the franchise, if not from one party, 
then from the other—but it will be a shame if the Tories reap 
the honor and advantage of what ought to be a Liberal measure 
par excellence. There is talk of Asquith yielding his place as 
Prime Minister to Lloyd-George, since he cannot yield up his 
opposition to equal rights for women. That would be a better 
solution. 

Meanwhile arrangements have been made for three monster 
meetings, the first by the advocates of universal suffrage for 
men and women; the second by those who believe in getting 
all they can, to be addressed by Lloyd-George, Sir Edward Grey, 
and representatives of the National Union (the non-militant 
suffragists) and the Women’s Freedom League; and a third 
by the anti-suffragists, where some anti members of the Cabi- 
net will speak. To this last meeting only anti-suffragists are to 
be admitted. The whole situation is curious and exciting, and 
developments will be awaited with much interest. 

A. S. B. 


IS WOMAN SUFFRAGE IMPORTANT? 





Col. Roosevelt says that he believes in woman suffrage, but 
that he considers it of small importance. If he realized how 
important all the vicious interests consider it to defeat woman 
suffrage and how they pour out money for that purpose like 
water, he might find in this a practical reason for believing that 
woman suffrage is a matter of some moment. Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace said it grieved her to see how much more faith bad men 
had than good men that the majority of women could be 
counted upon to vote for righteousness. A. S. B. 





THE QUESTION OF BAD COMPANY 





Col. Roosevelt quotes with approval a remark of Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby that he finds it needs “constant bracing up of the judg- 
ment” to hold to his faith in equal suffrage in the face of the 
extreme and objectionable theories advocated by some suffra- 
gists. He might get it very well braced by observing the atti- 
tude of the solid vice and villany of the nation toward woman 
suffrage. On which side are all the undesirable classes of men 
that the Colonel excoriates so severely—those who beat their 
wives and neglect to support their children, the exploiters of 
women’s labor and of child labor, those who profit by the white 
slave trade, and the mass of its patrons? There is some bad 
company to be found on both sides; but by far the largest 
amount of the country’s immorality is in the camp of the anti- 
suffragists. 

Mrs. Howe had a much longer and wider experience of 
suffragists than the Colonel. She often said that one of the 
pleasures resulting to her from her conversion to the cause was 
that it brougbt her into “such high company.” She had ex- 
pected to find the men and women working for it wild and 
objectionable; she found most of them the salt of the earth. 
There were some undesirables even in the early days, and with 
the enormous spread of the movement in recent years, all sorts 
of people have of course been swept into it; yet Mrs. Howe 
could write in her reply to Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the London 
Times of Oct. 1, 1908: “In the experience of many years, I 
have always found the advocates of woman suffrage occupying 
higher moral ground than that held by their opponents.” “We 
who are gathered here,” she said at a suffrage convention, “are 
not contemners of marriage, nor neglectors of home and off- 
spring. We are individually allowed to be men and women of 
sound intellect, of reputable life.” This has always been true of 
the great bulk of the suffragists. A. 8S. B. 
Is there any man willing to resign his owm right to vote, and 
trust his welfare and his earnings entirely to the votes of others? 
Suppose any class of men should condescendingly offer to settle 
for us our capacity or our calling,—to vote for us, te choose our 
sphere for us,—how ridiculously impertinent we should. consider 
it! Yet few have the good sense to laugh at the consummate 
impertinence with which every bar-room brawler, every third- 
rate scribbler, undertakes to settle the sphere of the Martineaus 





and the De Staéls!—Wendell Phillips. 
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Equal Gigtdlinchly and Married 
Women’s Property Rights? 


Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw of New) 


York writes: 
“Miss Freeman and I spoke the 
other night to 600 working girls at St. 
Bartholomew's Club. It was a debate, 
and Mrs. A. J. George of Brookline, 
Mass., was my antagonist. The girls 
became very much interested. We not 
only enrolled 50 of them, but this 
morning I have additional letters 
from them asking for literature, etc. 

“Mrs. George asserted positively 
that the weman’s property rights bill, 
the equal guardianship bill and all 
such measures had been furthered 
not by the suffragists but by the Antis. 
Something came out some months ago 
in The Woman’s Journal showing the 
contrary. I am pledged to furnish 
Mrs. George with one of these Jour- 
nals, as she challenged my statement 
along this line, and also I am to send 
cne to each of the 50 girls.” 

The Woman’s Journal has often had 
occasion to give the facts which dis- 
prove this claim of the anti-suffragists, 
and is glad to give them whenever 
needed. 

As Mrs. George is a Massachusetts 
woman, and made her statement in 
New York, let us take the property 
and equal guardianship laws of those 
two States, as typical. 

In Massachusetts, Lucy Stone in 
1847 began to lecture in behalf of 
equal guardianship and the right of 
married women to control their own 
property. Anti-suffrage women 
mocked her efforts, and asked with 
scorn, “Do you think I would give my- 
self where I would not give my prop- 
erty?” The suffragists continued to 
work for equal guardianship until 
1902, when the bill (introduced at the 
request of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association by a suffrage 
member of the Legislature, George H. 
Fall, finally became law. The pros- 
pects for its passage looked so dark, 
even at the end of the 55 years’ agita- 
tion, that Mr. Fall, after introducing 
the bill, came to The Woman’s Jour- 
nal Office and asked the present edi- 
tor (who had been in college with 
him) if it would not be better to with- 
draw the measure for that year, and 
await a more propitious time. She 
urged him to make a fight for it, at 
any rate. He did so, and it went 
through by a large majority. Judge 
Fall will readily confirm this state- 
ment if it should be disputed. 

The passage of the bill was helped 
by a distressing case that had hap- 
pened the year before. A good, hard- 
working and sweet-tempered young 
woman was married to a drunken and 
brutal husband. They had six young 
children. He determined to place out 
the eldest five among strangers and 
to send the mother and her baby to 
the poor-house. Distracted by grief at 
the impending separation and fear of 
what the children might suffer in un- 
known hands, the young mother killed 
all six of them with an axe. 

During those 55 years, the anti- 
suffragists constantly threw cold 
water upon the efforts for equal guar- 
dianship; and for six years’ the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women, of which Mrs. George is a 
Prominent member, circulated under 
its official imprint a leaflet in opposi- 
tion to equal guardianship. 

The property rights of married wom- 
en in Massachusetts, as in most other 
States, were gained piecemeal, by a 
Series of changes extending over 
Many years. The late Samuel E. 
Sewall had more to do with securing 
them than any other one man. For 
thirty years it was he who drew the 
property rights bills for the Suffrage 
Association, and helped Lucy Stone 
and the other women argue them be- 
fore the legislative committees. In 
The Woman’s Jeurnal of Oct. 27, 1877, 
Judge Sewall gave an cutline of the 
improvements made in the married 
women’s property laws up to that 
time. He continued: 

“How has this work been accom- 
lished? By the steady growth of 
Public opinion, prometed and aided in 
a very great degree, if not entirely 
created, by the labors of suffragists. 
} may add that when the suffragists 
first began to move, the prejudice 
against altering the status of wives, 
and giving women the public offices 


was a suffragist, and was the author 
of an early Massachusetts statute to 
give a married woman the right to her 
own earnings. He told a former editor 
of The Woman’s Journal that he was 
led to introduce it by seeing how often 
idle and shiftless husbands came and 
collected the wages of industrious 
wives employed in his own factory. 

During all this time the anti-suffra- 
gists kept on saying that women had 
“all the rights they wanted,” that the 
laws were already “more than just to 
women,” etc., etc. When the referen- 
dum of men and women lately re- 
ferred to by Theodore Roosevelt was 
taken in Massachusetts in 1895, a 
“Man Suffrage Association” of influ- 
ential men was organized to fight 
equal rights for women. It published 
a list of reasons why men should vote 
against woman suffrage. One was, 
“Because women now suffer no injus- 
tice in Massachusetts.” At that time 
no married mother in Massachusetts 
had any legal rights over her own 
child so long as she lived with her 
husband, and the laws of inheritance 
between husband and wife were still 
grossly unequal. 


New York’s Experience 


In New York the case is just 4s 
clear, and in one respect stronger. 
The Woman’s Rights Convention held 
in Seneca Falls in 1848 demanded 
equal guardianship and equal property 
rights, and the suffragists kept on per- 
sistently working for them. There, as 
in Massachusetts and everywhere else, 
the anti-suffragists prophesied most 
dreadful consequences. In 1854 Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony asked the 
New York Legislature to give married 
women a right to their own earnings, 
and presented a petition with 5,931 
signatures. 

Assemblyman Burnett of Onondaga 
said: 

“They do not appear to be satisfied 
With having unsexed themselves, but 
they desire to unsex every female in 
the land, and to set the whole com- 
munity ablaze with unhallowed fire. 

. The object of these unsexed 
women is te overthrow the most 
sacred of our institutions, to set at 
defiance the divine law which declares 
man and wife to be one, and to estab- 
Ifsh on its ruins what will be in fact 
and in principle but a species of legal- 
ized adultery. Are we, sir, to give the 
least countenance to claims so pre- 
posterous, disgraceful and eriminal?” 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony, a joint guardian- 
ship bill was passed in 1860. But two 
years later it was repealed, and the 
old statute was restored in all its pris- 
tine barbarity, giving the husband not 
only the sole control of the children 
during his life, but the right to will 
them away from their mother after 
his death. 


A Celebrated Case 


A Chinaman in New York married 
a respectable Irishwoman. When 
their first baby was three days old, 
the husband gave it to his brother, to 
be taken away to China and brought 
up there. The mother, through the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, appealed to the courts. 
The judge promptly decided that the 
husband was acting within his rights. 
He was the sole legal owner of the 
baby; he had the sole right to say 
what should be done with it. 


A Wait of 31 Years 


This continued to be the law for 31 
years longer, during which time the 
suffragists worked diligently to edu- 
eate the public mind in favor of a 
change, and the anti-suffragists steadi- 
ly threw cold water upon their efforts. 
In 1893 Mrs. Harriet Townsend, an- 
other suffragist, stirred up the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Buffalo to action. They drew 
up and mailed to every member of 
the Legislature a circular which 
proved so effective that an equal- 











the laws of the District of Columbia, 
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and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 
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An Object Lesson 

The vicissitudes of the equal guar- 
dianship law in New York are a 
striking proof of the insecure tenure 
by which women hold any gains that 
they may obtain by indirect influence. 
Every good law secured by long and 
arduous effort is subject to repeal at 
the caprice of a Legislature whose 
composition is constantly changing, 
and whose members have no women 
among their constituents. 
A few small and sporadic improve- 
ments in the laws for married women 
were made before the organized 
movement for equal rights began, but 
not before it had been strongly advo- 
cated in bocks and pamphlets. And in 
the sixty or seventy years since the 
organized movement began, more has 
been accomplished than in all the 
preceding centuries. 

Mrs. George Famous for Inaccuracy 
Mrs. George is known by the suf- 
fragists of her own State to be re- 
markably reckless and inaccurate in 
her assertions. In February, 1910, 
she attended the National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, D. C., and 
spoke against woman suffrage before 
a Congressional Committee. At the 
legislative hearing on suffrage in 
Massachusetts on March 8, 1900, Mrs. 
George referred to her visit to Wash- 
ington, and said: “One of the Wyom- 
ing Senators told me that in Wyoming 
woman suffrage had been a negative 
factor, but in Colorado it had been an 
unqualified disaster.” In answer to a 
letter of inquiry, the two United 
States Senators from Wyoming both 
denied emphatically that they had 
ever said anything of the kind. Sen- 
ator Francis E. Warren wrote: “I 
never spoke against woman suffrage 
in any way, at any time, cr anywhere, 
and of course could not have said. 
‘Woman suffrage in Wyoming is a 
negative factor, but in Colorado an 
unqualified disaster.’’’ Senator Clar- 
ence D. Clark wrote: “I have never 
said that ‘woman suffrage in Wyom- 
ing is a negative factor,’ or that in 
Colorado it is an ‘unqualified disaster.’ 
I have no knowledge that would cause 
me to say anything but that in Wyom- 
ing it is an unqualified success. As 
to the situation in Colorado; I know 


little, if anything, about !ts opera- 
tion.” 
Public attention was repeatedly 


called to this matter, but no explana- 
tion, so far as I am aware, was ever 
offered by Mrs. George. As this lady 
is now doing a great deal of lecturing 
against equal suffrage, people should 
know that her statements of fact are 
often altogether inexact. 

A. 8. B. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 





Abbott, Lyman. Woman's rights. 
Outlook. New York. Feb. 10. Reply 
to Roosevelt’s article of last week. 

Lowe, Caroline A. Women in the 
Socialist Party. St. Louis Labor. St. 
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Mistress and maid. Chambers’ 
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Parson’s, Elsie Clews. The super- 


natural policing of women. Indepen- 
dent. New York. Feb, 8 “Scared 
into being good like children,” by 
Society. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





JURY SERVICE 
AND CHIVALRY 





Mrs. E. P. Spinning of Puyallup, 
Wash., writes: “I am glad to say our 
women take kindly to jury duties. I 
have a dear young married friend in 
Spokane, Mrs. Olga V. Ruedy. When 
called to serve on the jury, she was 
about to leave for Colorado. But she 


guardianship bill was passed again. 
The most telling part of the circular 
was a list of actual cases of hardship 


that had occurred under the old law. 


writes me, ‘Do you suppose I would 
miss that privilege of learning some- 
thing and hearing those lawyers talk? 
No, indeed!’ She was made fereman 





Every one of these examples was 
quoted from The Woman’s Journal 
and credited to it. 





(or forewceman). The first case was 


a condemnation suit brought by the 
‘city to fix damages on certain proper- 
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Order from The Woman’s Journal. 





ties, which required some thought and 
study. She noticed that in most cases 
her opinions were treated with due re- 
spect, and the men all behaved with 
courtesy.” 

The male jurors were taken out on 
a bob-sled to see the properties in dis- 
pute, but this rough conveyance—a 
wagon-bed on runners, with a thin 
layer of straw—was not thought good 
enough for Mrs. Ruedy. The bailiff 
took her in an automobile. Who was 
it said that suffrage would be the 
death of chivalry? 





“REGISTRATION TEAS” 





At Sacramento, Modesto, and other 
places in California, equal suffrage 
has led to a new kind of social par- 
ties, called “registration teas.” A 
public-spirited hostess, desirous to get 
her neighbors registered, invites them 
to afternoon tea, and has a deputy 
clerk on hand to register their names. 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 





The Simple Legislative Procedure by 
Which Women May Be Given the 
Right to Vote for President of the 
United States 





The very decided advantages that 
presidential suffrage offers, both as a 
means of agitation and as a practical 
attainment, is quite overlcoked in 


great exertion to obtain the submis- 
sion of an amendment for full enfran- 
chisement, when it is manifest that 
they have not “a ghost of a chance” to 
obtain a favorable vote, or resources 
for a successful campaign were the 
measure submitted to the people. 
Is it not good political tactics to 
proceed along the lines of least resist- 
ance and try for the possible rather 
than the impossible in our appeals to 
Legislatures? May it not safely be 
presumed that, in some instances 
where attempts to obtain full suffrage 
have failed, the same amount of 
effort might have procured presiden- 
tial suffrage if directed to that end? 
That other forms of fractional suf- 
frage have sometimes failed in practi- 
cal operation to advance the cause of 
full suffrage is due to the fact that 
political parties are not sufficiently in- 
terested in women’s vote on school 
and municipal affairs fo use the legit- 
imate and necessary methods to bring 
out their vote. But the large interests 








HALLS TO LET 


200 Huntington Avenue 
Opposite Norway Street 

Three beautiful halls with rooms 
connected. Especially suited for 
lodge rooms, concerts, dances, 
school purposes, meetings, recitals, 
etc. Three studios. Also a ban- 
quet hall. 

Apply on premises or to 


M. H. GULESIAN 
St. James Theatre, 239 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 




















ADVERTISING 


When writing to the ad- 
vertisers be sure to say, “I 
saw it in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 














bring out the vote of women on the 
same issues. The fact that women in 
six States will help to choose 29 prest- 
dential electors has caused the politi- 
cians to “sit up and take notice” of 
women’s enfranchisement as no 
amount of power for local legislation, 
valuable as that is, has done. 

By Section 1 of Art. II of the U. S. 
Constitution, pcwer to determine 
presidential electors is given to State 
Legislatures. By a majority of one, at 
a single session, this great and sig- 
nificant measure of political power 
may be obtained. Is it not worth 











Sigrid A. Johnson 
—: GOWNS :— 


Evening Gowns a specialty 
Style, fit and satisfaction 























these days of strenuous, and happily guaranteed 

sometimes successful, endeavors for 

full suffrage, 673 Boylston St., Gill Bldg. 
The experiences of suffrage cam- a5. B See 

paigns have proved too often that they 

were premature, and the great outlay | —— ee aE ‘ 

of time and treasure which they have f 

involved has resulted in defeats that 8 s 

have greatly impeded further _pro- Scottish Terriers 

gress of the movement. Moreover, 

many States are at present making Offered as companions. Not 


given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 





NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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The Poetry and Philosophy 
of Tennyson 


Six Lectures by 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


To be given on successive 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 
February 21, 28, March 6, 13, 26. 
1912 
at eight-fifteen o’clock in 


JORDAN HALL, BOSTON 


27, 





Price of tickets for the course 

$2, $3, $4, according to location 

Single admissions, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
$1.00 

All seats reserved 





involved in federal legislation call Sale of course tickets opens Saturday, 

February 17, at 10 o’clock, in Jordan Hall 
out the largest vote of men, and politi-| Advance mail orders should be addressed, 
cal parties would spare no pains to Mae gl Lectures, Box Office, Jordan Hall, 
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we HYGIENIC CORSETS 
P 

That A full abdomen is an unnatural development; a serious 
— handicap to both social and business life. 

} Ayn It is a woman’s duty to look her best. 














An unusual value at $5.50 and $7.50 





501 Washiogton Street 
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while to try for it, where there is n 
possibility of obtaining more? __ 


That there are States ripe for full) 
suffrage we recognize. But that there! 
. are many more not ripe for it is ap- 


parent by the large adverse votes 
given after costly and exhaustive cam- 
paigns to obtain favorable legisla- 
tien. 

I should be glad to correspond with 
any who may wish further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Elizabeth Upham Yates, 
National Chairman of Presidential 
Suffrage. 
209 Butler avenue, Providence, R. I. 





CONNECTICUT NOTES 





The past week has been marked by 
a series of successes for the Connec- 
ticut W. S. A., which is now in the 
midst of its great winter trolley cam- 
paign. One of the most important 
meetings so far, and the most gratify- 
ing, was the one held on Feb. 8 in 
Waterbury. There had been a good 
deal of doubt as to how Waterbury 
would receive the suffragists and their 
arguments, but this doubt was imme- 
diately dispelled when the hall was 
completely filled and nearly a hundred 
people had to content themselves with 
standing room before the time of the 
meeting. The audience was one of the 
most representative and responsive 
that has ever been gathered together 
in the city. The attenticn paid was of 
the best, and the meeting from start 
to finish was a remarkable one. Miss 
Fola La Follette, Miss Emily Pierson 
and Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr were the 
speakers, and for over two hours they 
held the audience spellbound. Over 
two hundred names were signed to 
the suffrage slips, and this in a city 
where it had been said there were no 
suffragists. The night before Miss 
Pierscn and Mrs. Dorr addressed a 
meeting in Naugatuck, and this was 
another phenomenal success. Nauga- 
tuck is a town in which there is but 
one industry—the rubber industry. 
The meeting was largely attended by 
the working people, and so interested 
and earnest were they that over a 
hundred signed their names to the 
ever-growing roll of Connecticut suf- 
fragists. On the same evening, Dr. 
Stanton Coit addressed a small gath- 
ing in the Middlebury town hall, but 
even this small meeting gathered in 
a harvest of thirty names. Friday 
evening Max Eastman and Miss La 
Follette spoke in Ansonia, and on 
Monday evening Mrs. Dorr and Miss 
Pierson addressed a mass meeting in 
Greenwich. 

During the week of Feb. 12 meet- 
ings will be held in North Haven, 
Centerville, Guilford, Cheshire, Bran- 
ford and Madison. 

Helen G. Sherwood. 





MANY CHURCHES HELP 
a VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Successful Effort by the Woman Suf- 
frage Party of Greater New York 
to Enlist Their Aid 








The effort being made by the Party 
to awake the churches of the city to a 
sense of their duty and responsibility 
toward the woman suffrage movement 
is bringing fruit, under the guidance 
of the Rev. Marie Jenney Howe. At 
the first public meeting called to en- 
list public interest, the following reso- 
lutions were passed: 





Whereas, the aim of organized wo- 
men has always been toward humani- 
tarian effort, and whereas, the aim 
of organized religion has always been 
toward humanitarian effort, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the enfranchisement 
of women should be the common con- 
viction of an enlightened womanhood 
and an enlightened church. 

Whereas, this humanitarian motive 
of women and this humanitarian mo- 
tive of the church is one and the 
same; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That the movement for 
the welfare of children should be our 
mutual concern. 

2. That improved conditions of la- 
bor for the millions of working wo- 
men should be_our mutual concern. 

8. All striving for higher morality 
and improved social conditions should 
be our mutual concern. 

4. All suffering of the weak, and 
all abuse of the weak by the strong, 
should be our mutual concern. 

Whereas, the greatest enemy of 
woman suffrage is the power of organ- 
ized vice; therefore, be it 
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of woman 
Whereas, the moral force of women 
is a power unused by this State, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Woman Suf- 
frage Party of the City of New York, 
do call upon the ministers and 
churches of this city to aid us in our 
effort for a voice in government, be- 
cause that voice in government will 
give power to the latent moral im- 
pulse of women, which is unsocialized, 
unrecognized and almost powerless in 
New York State today. 





Since then the following letter has 
been sent out to all the ministers in 
the city: 





The Woman Suffrage Party, num- 
bering over 40,000 in the City of New 
York, asks you as a progressive min- 
ister to bring the question of woman 
suffrage to the members of your 
church in one or more of the following 
ways: 

1. To allow a woman suffrage 
speaker to preach in your church a 
sermon on democracy. 

2. To allow a woman suffrage 
speaker to address an allied society 
of your church. 

3. To preach a sermon yourself 
bringing the subject of woman suf- 
frage to the attention of your con- 
gregation on May 12th, which we seek 
to have set apart as Woman's Day. 

4. To send to the Woman Suffrage 
Party, room 212, Metropolitan Life 
Building, a list of church members or 
friends who believe in equal suffrage. 

5. To see that the enclosed resolu- 
tions are read in some meeting of 
your church. 

Is the time not here when all think- 
ing people must realize that woman 
can never render her best service to 
either church or State until she has 
the dignity and protection of the bal- 
lot, and-is the time not here when, be- 
lieving this, the best elements of so- 
ciety should openly take their stand? 

In California and Washington, where 
women have been so recently enfran- 
chised, the church has shown itself 
the strong advocate of equal justice. 
Must the women cf the East expect 
less from the church of the East? 

An answer to this letter will be 
greatly appreciated, as we who love 
the church are deeply interested to see 
it take the right stand on this great 
issue. 

Many churches’ have _ signified 
their willingness to open their doors 
as requested. Among them are 
churches of the Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional, and Unitarian denominations. 
This is a line of work which might 
well be extended elsewhere. 





LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 





North Dakota 





Mrs. Lillian Lillibridge, secretary 
of the Equal Suffrage Club of Dickin- 
son, N. D., sends the answers to the 
questions regarding the legal status 
of women for North Dakota. They 
were prepared by Mr. W. F. Burnett. 





1. Does the wife after marriage 
own her clothes and other personal 
property owned by her before mar- 
riage? 

Yes. 

2. Does a wife own her wages 
earned outside the home? 

Yes. 

Can she by law enforce payment for 
her services performed in the home 
for husband and children? 

No, neither can the husband en- 
ferce payment for services performed 
in the home. ¥ 

3. What authority has the hus- 
band over the wife’s real estate or 
the rental therefrom? 

None whatever. 

4. May a wife convey her separate 
property without her husband's con- 
sent? 

Yes, 

5. Can a wife’s separate property 
be levied on for family necessaries 
ordered by her, and if the necessar- 
ies are consumed by the family can 
she secure payment? 

The statute provides that husband 
and wife contract towards each other 
obligations of mutual respect, fidelity 
and support. The husband must sup- 
port himself and his wife out of his 





property or by his labor. The wife 
must support the husband when he 
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question five, neither husband nor 
wife has any interest in the property 
or income of the other, except that 
neither can be excluded from the 
other’s dwelling. 


7. What share has the wife in the 
surplus of property, real or personal, 
accumulated by their joint efforts 
after marriage, or does a husband 
take this surplus in his own name? 

There is no provision of law gov- 
erning this. It is left to the agree- 
ment of the parties. Any contract 
made between husband and wife can 
be enforced. Otherwise each is en- 
titled to keep his or her own earn- 
ings, subject to provisions as to sup- 
port. 

8. Has a husband any other con- 
trol over his wife’s personal property 
or liberty, except that which comes 
from his general control over the 
family pocketbook? 

Husband has no control over per- 
sonal property or liberty of wife. 

9. Are spouses’ interests in each 
other’s real estate equal, and do they 
inherit equally from each other and 
from a deceased child? 

(a) They have no interest in each 
other’s real estate. (b) They inherit 
equally from each other. (c) If de- 
ceased child has neither husband nor 
wife, nor child surviving, the estate 
goes to the father; if he is dead, to 
the mother. 

10. Is the wife entitled to a voice 
in the choice of the family home? 
Statute provides that husband is 
the head of family. He may choose 
any reasonable place or mode of liv- 
ing and wife must conform thereto. 
11. What is the punishment for 
wife desertion? 

Imprisonment in jail not to exceed 
one year, in penitentiary from one to 
three years, or fine not exceeding 
$500, or both fine and imprisonment. 
12. What are the legal causes for 
divorce, and are they the same for 
both spouses? 

The legal causes for divorce are: 
Adultery, extreme cruelty, wilful de- 
sertion, wilful neglect, habitual intem- 
perance, conviction of felony. 

13. Is the wife legally responsible 
for the support of the children and her 
husband? 

Yes, under certain circumstances. 
See answer to question No. 5. 

14. Has she a right to share in the 
children’s earnings? 

The father has a right to the earn- 
ings of the minor child. But if he 
fails to support the family, then the 
mother is entitled to earnings. 

15. Is a father liable for some fam- 
ily expenses for wife and child, if the 
expense is one of which he disap- 
proves? 

Yes. 

16. Is a wife entitled to a share in 
the guardianship and control of the 
children, so that her wishes may guide 
in the choice of church, school, cloth- 
ing, medicine and work? 

Yes. 

17. Can a father will away from 
the mother the custody of their un- 
born child? 

No. 

18. Are husband and wife legally 
competent to testify for or against 
each other when either one is a party 
in an action of law? 

Neither husband nor wife can tes- 
tify against the*other without the 
other’s consent, except in a civil ac- 
tion by one against the other, or in a 
criminal action for a crime committed 
by one against the other. 

19. May a wife make contracts or 
enter partnerships without her hus- 
band’s consent? 

Yes. 

20. Are the public schools, from 
the lowest grade to the State Univer- 
sity, open to girls on the same terms 
as to boys? Are women represented 
on the Boards of Control of these vari- 
ous schools? 

Yes. 

21. Are women employed in the 
higher positions in these schools? 

Yes. 

22. Do the salaries paid the women 
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PRINTERS 
To Woman's Journal Readers:~ 
We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
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E. L. Grimes Company 
raa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 











PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKOE 
Everywhere Most Popular 
, 20 cents and this 
‘coupon will buy a 
regular 362 can at 
'your grocer’s or at 
35 Commercial Whf., Boston 

















INVESTMENTS 








Independent women 
investors are realizing 
the value of our shares 


and in consequence we 
have only a few remaining 
unsold. We want to have 
you learn about the BEST 
income producer, for the 
longest time of any investment with 
which you are familiar: our DIXIE 
PECAN GROVES. PAPER 
SHELL PECANS ARE BEING 
USED SO MUCH THAT AT 
PRESENT THEY ARE BRINGING 
$1 PER POUND AT THE TREE, 
WITH THE DEMAND MANY 
HUNDRED TIMES THE AVAIL- 
ABLE SUPPLY. WE DO NOT 
FIGURE MORE THAN 35 CENTS 
PER POUND. 

Let us send you our booklet, “A Royal 
Income from the King of Nuts,” so 
that you may learn something of our 
investment and what other people know 


about a safe yet profitable place to 
put your surplus. 


E. W. DENNISON 


132 North Grove Street 
East Orange, N. J. 
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LATFORM™M 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Quaker City Office Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 


Send 25 cents and get one dozen sheets of 
our best carbon paper. 

















LECTURE 





An Inimitable 


Equal Suffrage Program 
“MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 


DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL OF 
SCENES FROM THE SENATE 





Delightful entertainment; full of 
laughs; especially interesting to 
men; convert-making. 

For circulars, terms and dates, 
address 
EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
600 W. 192d St., New York City 














’ LAUNDRESS 


Swedish woman, expert in fine hand 
laundry, would like a few private fami- 
lies’ laundry work. Address Box 303, 
Woman's Journal Office. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 20, with 
excellent recommendation from former em- 
ployer, wants place, preferably ‘n private 
family where he can improve his English. 
Can read and write English, but not speak 
it fluently. Address Olan Shirinian, 57 
Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 


NURSE OR CHAUFFEUR.—Armenian 
with four years’ experience as nurse, seven 
as chauffeur, and twelve in drug store, 
wants work in either line. Speaks English 
and French; has first-rate references. Ad- 
dress Aris Garinian, 28 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 


HOUSE OR STORE.—Armenian teacher, 
here to take normal course, could not fol- 
low lectures at Normal School for lack of 
practice in hearing English, though well 
able to read it and to understand it if 
spoken slowly. Wants housework or other 
job where he can hear English talked. BEx- 
cellent reference as to character. Address 
Ignadios Bartevian, 253 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston. 
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JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 
An Ideal Summer Vacation would be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars. 


Address 
Cc. W. JACOBS, Drawer “J,” 


Rock Valley, Ia. 








average as high as the salaries paid 
the men? If not, what ratio do they 
bear to the salaries paid men? 

Yes. 

23.. Are any of the County Superin- 
tendents of Schools women? Has any 
State Superintendent been a woman? 

(a) Yes. (b) Yes. 

24. For what school officers may 
women vote? How many others are 
there? 

Women may vote fer all school of- 
ficers. 

25. Are the professional schools 
open to women? 

Yes. 

26. Are women admitted to the 
Bar? 

Yes. 

27. To what elective offices are 
women eligible through special enact- 
ment, and to what because of law- 
makers’ omission of words “male” or 
“men”? Are these positions salaried? 

(a) To offices under school laws by 
special enactment. (b) Yes. 

28. May the apparent equal justice 
of your civil service laws be evaded 
if a head of a department prefers a 
man rather than a woman who may 
have had higher marks? 

No civil service laws. 

29. Are any women on the Boards 
of Control of State charitable Institu- 
tions? 

Yes, 

30. Must women matrons, keepers, 
physicians or nurses be employed in 
the State and county and city institu- 
tions having the custody of women 
and girls? 

Women are go employed in State in- 
stitutions. No special provisions in 
regard to county or city. Larger 
counties and cities have women keep- 
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ILLINOIS EQUAL 
SUFFRACE ASSO. 


938 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
publishes the following literature: 


“Bridget’s Sisters,” a suffrage 


play; per copy........... 25c¢ 
“Why,” a_ two-page leaflet; 

per thousand............ $2.00 
“Shall Men Vote?” leaflet; 

per .thousand............ $2.50 

Chronology, 

per thousand............ $2.50 
Mayors of Five States; per 

OE tots be ned coal $2.00 
Bible on Woman Suffrage; 

Se GHORis sss cxtveaveate ».5¢ 


Laws of Illinois; per copy. .10c 

“Mr. Lex,” in paper covers; 
DOP GOT. ooy0-c0ceeanences 17¢ 

Handsome crepe paper, yel- 
low-bordered suffrage nap- 
kins; per thousand..... $4.00 
Pee, WUMGred, ..cccscscess 50c 
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ers, etc., for women and girls. 


31. Are women physicians received 
as jurors in insanity cases where the 
statute may provide that one of the 
jurors shall be a physician? 
They are not usually appointed, but 
there is no provision against their ap- 
pointment. 

32. Does your law prohibit night 
work of women and girls? 

No law merely limits number of 
hours women may work. Law prohib- 
its night work by girls. 


33. Does your law provide sanitary 
regulations for factories and shops 
where women are employed, or pre- 
scribe hours of labor? 

Yes. 


34. What is the “age of consent”? 

Sixteen years. 

35. What is the minimum punish- 
ment for rape? 

Rape in the first degree, not less 
than five years in the penitentiary. 
Second degree, from one to fifteen 
years. 


36. What is the punishment for 
bastardy? 

Judgment in bastardy casex is with- 
in the discretion of trial judge, De- 
fendant may be imprisoned and com- 
pelled to support child. 
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“Is seduction counted a orime or 


If man twenty-one and wo- 

man under twenty, it is a felony. 

“there any adequate law 
aia Ue indecent liberties with 
young girls? 

Yes. 

39. What is the punishment for 
pandering? 

Jail sentence not to exceed one 
year. Imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary not to exceed five years; fine 
not to exceed one thousand dollars, or 
poth such fine and imprisonment. 

40. What classes of persons are 
disfranchised? May lapse of time or 
efforts by the disfranchised enable 
them to become eligible? 

(a) Persons who are not citizens of 
the United States. Men who have not 
resided within the State one year and 
six months within the county next pre- 
vious to election. Indians. Women 
except in school matters. (b) Yes. 

41. Is women’s taxpaying as a 
qualification for voting recognized in 
your State? 

No. 

42. For what offices have women 
the right to vote, and on what mat- 
ters? 

In all school matters and for school 
offices. 

43. For the election of what officers 
has the Legislature the power to ex- 
tend suffrage to women? 

44, Is it necessary that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed before 
women be allowed to vote for certain 
cfficers? If so, what are these 
officers? 

Answer to 43 and 44: Any law ex- 
tending right of suffrage to women 
must be adopted by a majority of the 
electors of the State voting at a gen- 
eral election. W. F. Burnett. 
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THE COMING BAZAAR 
IN PHILADELPHIA 





Many Attractive Features of the 
Pennsylvania Suffrage Fair, Part of 
the Proceeds of Which Are to Go to 
the National 





A Woman Suffrage Bazaar and Exhi- 
bition will be held at Horticultural 
Hall on Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons and evenings, Feb. 27 and 
28, beginning each day at 3 P. M. 
Those desiring to contribute articles 
to the sale are requested to send them 
(with prices marked), to the hall on 
Monday or Tuesday of that week. 
Money or checks can be given to the 
presidents of the different suffrage 
societies. 


Five Societies Codperating 


This Bazaar is to be given for the 
benefit of the following societies, to 
further their work in the great cause, 
and to aid the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. The 
names and officers are as follows: 

The Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 


League: President, Miss Mary Win- 
sor, Haverford, Pa.; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. John R. Pettit, Mrs. Russell 
Duane, Mrs. Oswald Chew, Mrs. John 
Scollay, Miss Elizabeth McKean 
Rhodes; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Imogen B. Oakley; corresponding 


secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Edward 
Y. Hartshorne. 

The Equal Franchise Society of 
Pennsylvania: President, Miss Mary 
H. Ingham, 333 S. 16th street; hon- 
orary vice-president, Dr. Howard 
Kelly; vice-presidents, Mrs. C. Stuart 
Patterson, Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson, Mrs. William Rotch Wis- 
ter; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Sophia W. Dulles; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Wilfred Lewis; treasurer, Mrs. 
Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 

College Equal Suffrage 
Pennsylvania Branch: President, 
Miss Margaret Hudson; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss Mary H. Ingham, Miss M. 
Carey Thomas, Miss Nanny Travis 
Cochran, Mrs. J. W. Schell, Miss Flor- 
ence Sanville, Mrs. Thomas Williams; 
secretary, Mrs. Scott Nearing; treas- 
urer, Miss Amy C. Bowman. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
the County of Philadelphia (including 
the Ward Leagues): President, Miss 
Jane Campbell, New Century Club; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. George H. Per- 
kins, Mrs. Mary C. Morgan; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Dorothy Ran- 
dolph; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Elisabeth Price Burns; treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary 8. Kenderdine. 


League, 
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; secretary, Miss Mary L. 
Yarnall; treasurer, Mrs. William J. 
Suplee. 

Officers of the Fair 
Many months ago the preparation 
for the Bazaar was begun by Miss 
Mary Winsor, the originator of the 
event in Philadelphia. Meetings were 
called, and the four suffrage societies 
in the city and the one in Lansdowne 
decided to work together. 

The president of the Suffrage 
Bazaar and Exhibition is Miss Mary. 
H. Ingham, the secretary is Miss 
Sarah W. Tomkins, a member of the 
College Equal Suffrage League, and 
the treasurer is Mr. John H. Ingham, 
a member of the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety. 

The Executive Cemmittee consists 
of two representatives from each so- 
ciety. There are also 15 sub-commit- 
tees and 150 workers from the socie- 
ties. 

Will Help Convert the Indifferent 

The work has been going on all win- 
ter by these ardent suffragists. They 
will be assisted at the Bazaar and Ex- 
hibiticn by those somewhat weak in 
the faith and by others who, as they 
express it, are still “on the fence.” 
No doubt one good result of this Ex- 
hibition will be the conversion of 
many doubtful and indifferent men 
and women, as well as Antis, to 
“Votes for Women.” 

There are to be numerous unique 
and amusing booths, the usual old- 
fashioned fair tables, a pageant and 
other entertainments. It is expected 
that enough exciting and interesting 
events and articles of use and beauty 
have been provided for both sexes and 
all ages to draw a large attendaace; 
also to induce them to spend their 
mcney, not only to keep it from burn- 
ing a hole in their pockets, but at 
the same time to assist in the good 
work of raising women to a higher 
status. \ 

The Historic Pageant 

The principal entertainment will be 
the Historic Pageant called “A Dream 
of Brave Women,” arranged by Mrs. 
Otis Skinner of the Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited Suffrage League, to be held on 
Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
afternoon. She will read between the 
tableaux some poems written by Mrs. 
Wilfred Lewis of the Equal Franchise 
Society. The scenes will be divided 
into Colonial, Revolutionary and Mod- 
ern. These will represent Pocahontas, 
Priscilla and John Alden, Molly 
Pitcher, Lydia Darrach, Mrs. John 
Adams, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and others. 


Jarley’s Wax Works 
Another display will be the old Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax Works, with modern suf- 
frage personalities added. There will 
also be dancers and opera singers, 
with an amusing plot running through 
the performance. 


Suffrage Pantomimes 

An exhibition of suffrage panto- 
mimes will be in charge of Miss Emily 
Perkins. 

An Authors’ Auction 

There will be an Authors’ Auction 
of modern autographed books, con- 
tributed by the writers. This is in 
charge of Mrs. Scott Nearing, and will 
be conducted by some notable person- 
age, probably Walter Crane, the actor. 
Miss Mary Winsor will have a Suf- 
frage Rummage Sale on Tuesday after- 
noon. She will sell a choice lIct of 
prejudices, superstitions, fallen idols, 
worn-out ideals, second-hand house- 
hold goods, antique furniture and anti- 
quated notions. The auction will be 
followed with an criginal burlesque, in 
which “Mrs. Grundy,” “Mrs. Parting- 
ton,” “The Mad Hunter” and “The 
Auctioneer,” will be impersonated by 
Mrs. J. Howard Reber, Mrs. Robert 
Geddes, Miss Helena Balbirnie and 
Miss Winsor. 


A Poiling Booth 

_ One of the most exciting, as well as 
educaticnal, features will be a Polling 
Booth, in charge of Miss Jane Camp- 
bell. Female novices will here have 
an opportunity of learning “how to do 
it,” for ten cents! 

Palmistry by Palmyra will be one of 
the attractions. 


A Pure Food Exhibit 
One of the mest important features 
will be the Pure Food Exhibit, which 
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inent women from all the societies are 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 





on this committee. 

Talks on the subject will be given 
by Mr. Harry Cassidy, Mr. La Wail, 
Miss Alice Boughton and Mrs. Anna 
Scott during the intermission of the 
orchestra. 

Other Interesting Sections 

The Literature Booth, covered with 
suffrage posters and pietures, will be 
one of the novel arrangements. This 
will be in charge of the Ward Leagues, 
and they will also show the gallery of 
notable suffragists. 

Miss Mary H. Ingham will have 
charge of the Art Section, assisted by 
the College Equal Suffrage League. 


The Domestic Table 

In the lobby on the second floor will 
be the Domestic Table, conducted by 
Mrs. Henry Justice of the Suffrage So- 
ciety of the County of Philadelphia. 

In the same place the Fancy Table 
will exhibit articles of needlework 
and ornaments, presided over by Mrs. 
Kahn of the Pennsylvania Limited 
Suffrage League. 


The Children’s Hour 

The children will not be forgotten, 
for there will be a Children’s Hour on 
each day from four to five, with shad- 
ow pictures in charge of Miss de 
Coursey. Miss Julia Williamson will 
tell fairy stores of Peter Pan, etc. A 
doll table and a 5 and 10-cent table 
will teach the boys and girls how to 
‘spend their pennies in a good cause. 

There will be a cafe in the foyer. 
Mrs. William H. Stewart of the Equal 
Franchise Society will be in charge of 
this social adjunct. Luncheon, dinner, 
afterncon teas and ice cream will be 
served by attractive young women 
aids. Tables can be reserved in ad- 
vance for dinner parties. 

All the foregoing features and 
other events and tables will be men- 
tioned in the Suffrage Bazaar Maga- 
zine, which will contain the program. 

Anne Lane Scollay. 
Member of the Press and Publicity 
Committee of the Bazaar. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





Mrs. Johanna Munter writes from 
Copenhagen: “I have just had a letter 
from Mrs. Catt, from Cairo. She is 
sorry to be prevented by the war from 
going to China.” 





The Ward Leagues of Philadelphia 


performance on Feb. 19. “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrock Farm” will be given at 
the Broad Theatre. 





There is a large College Equal Suf: 
frage League at the University of Ne- 
braska, with Miss L. Alice Howell 
as president. It is soon to give a 
banquet and present the play, “How 
the Vote Was Won.” 





Miss Alice M. Broughton is the 
superintendent of luncheons for the 
Home and School League of, Phil- 


adelphia, which has just issued its 
first annual report on its work in 
serving luncheons in the _ public 


schools of that city. The luncheons 
are divided into two classes, one cost- 
ing one cent, the other three cents. 
During a single month 8,052 one-cent 
and 800 three-cent luncheons were 
served in a single school. 





Fraulein Gertrude Wocker, of Berne, 
thirty-three years old, has just taken 
up her post as professor of natural 
philosophy at the University of Leip- 
sig, in Germany, having been called 
there by the German government. She 
is the youngest accredited professor 
at a university in Germany, and the 
only woman to hold such a place. The 
Countess van de Ladevaden was nom- 
inated as professor at the University 
of Bonn, but the university authorities 
refused to sanction the appointment, 
so Leipsig wins the historic credit. 





The nine-year-old daughter of the 
Governor of Tennessee is said to be a 
“militant suffragette,” while neither of 
her parents claims to be in favor of 
suffrage. A twelve-year-old school 
girl in Kansas is reported as address- 
ing large school meetings in behalf of 
votes for women. A ten-year-old girl 
in Los Angeles did heroic work for 
the cause during the California cam- 
paign; and a little twelve-year-old act- 





will occupy all the lower floor. Mrs. |," in New York holds suffrage meet- | expressage. 
Rudolph Blankenburg and other prom- !288 between acts at the theater. 


are to hold a second theatre benefit | 


Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Of Interest to Legisiators 


Also good for general use... 


The New America 


A Woman’s Calendar 


English Santa Claus Calendar 


Yellow felt with white letters 
Large size 12x30 inches... 
Small size 
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A revised and improved edition prepared especial- 
ly for Legislatures where a suffrage bill is pend- 


GE craigs cc se ccecttes cvegsavcceccecscdbusetetes ée 


A Suffrage Answer to An Anti-Suffrage Platform 
A new leafiet, in parallel columns. 
should receive one this session ........ .--Per 100 25 


Free on application 


Every legislator 
cevceutewee Postpaid 30 


LATEST PAMPHLETS 





Per Per 
By Mrs. Harper Copy Doz. 
The Worid Movement for Woman Suffrage .......... 01 10 
Postpaid 02 12 
How Six States Won Woman Suffrage ............... 05 50 
Postpaid .06 54 
By Mrs. Porritt 
The Causes of the Revolt of the Women in England... .03 30 
Postpaid .04 34 
The Militant Suffrage Movement in England .......... “,03 30 
Postpaid .04 34 
The Political Duties of Mothers ...... oeneeey copdeaees 01 10 
- Postpaid .02 14 
Votes and Babies ........... eebee cocevcdvestdeseueees 01 10 
Postpaid .02 13 
WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 
A new series of pamphlets by eminent authors. 
Twelve are in preparation. The following four 
ready now: 
The Abolition of Child Labor By Florence Kelley 
The Abolition of White Slave Traffic .05 50 
By Clifford G. Roe ; g Postpaid 
Reasonable Postal Laws By James L. Cowles .06 54 
Fire Prevention By Arthur E. McFarlane 
Does the Husband Support the Wife? 
By Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, Editor of 
“Votes for Women,” and Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Editor of “The Forerunner”........ 05 50 
Postpaid .06 59 
Report of the Special Commission Appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Workings of Woman 
Suffrage All Over the World 
Resumé translated by Mrs. Raymond Brown.... .05 50 
Postpaid .06 58 
Women Should Mind Their Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward 
Why Man Needs Woman’s Ballot =~ (|..... 2 for .05 25 
By Clifford Howard Postpaid .06 .29 
When All the Women Want It 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Disfranchisement 
By Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois.............. - 05 50 
Postpaid .06 54 
Breaking Into the Human Race 
By Mbete Callde DGG... cccccccccvescvccescees .05 50 
Postpaid .06 56 
LATEST LEAFLETS 
“The Ladies Battle” q 
An Answer to Molly Elliott Seawell 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Mrs. Howe’s Census Postpaid 
Extracts from a Canvass of the + Per 100 15 .20 
Clergy in the Suffrage States 
Gains in Equal Suffrage 
A Table Showing the Progress 
in the Past Eighty Years ' 
Postpaid 
Rainbow Fliers in German .....+--+++eeee eee -Per 100 15 .20 


Per copy Per 100 


Suffrage Song Used in the California Campaign 01 75 


Postpaid .02 87 


CALENDARS 
Quotations from Master Minds 
Printed in brown and gold, 30 per cent. discount 
on orders of 12 or more.... 


Gay color and pretty sentiment............ 15 


PENNANTS 


bvewevhee nkemneeetn 50 
Postpaid 54 
Postpaid .20 
Per doz. 
Lebess eeunertadeseas 50 5.40 
OPE Pee eee 25 2.40 





THE NEW STICKER or SEAL 

An adaptation of the design show- 
ing Liberty welcoming the new star— 
California. 

Use them on all your letters and 
parcels. 

Neatly put up in oiled paper books 
of 100. 


Price, per BOOK ..cccccccsccccce $0.75 
Price, 10 DOOKS ...ccccccersecce 5.00 
EY cccsdbanons 5064s 1 Cent Each 


NEW PICTURE POSTER 


For advertising meetings 
Space left for date and place. 
Size 36 x 42 in. 

Printed in purple, green and white 
Price, singly—10c. Postpaid—.15 
Per doz.—$1.00 Postpaid—$1.25 


VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE 
PAPER 


Dainty colors in dainty boxes 
PALE BLUE 


Lettered in silver 
PALE YELLOW 


Lettered in gold. 
60c Per Box Postpaid 








NEW SIX STAR BUTTONS 
One cent each. 

75 cents per 100. 

Postpaid 85 cents rer 100. 








Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 

=—> VOTES FOR WOMEN << 

The easiest way in which you can ad- 

vertise the cause. 


Stamp every letter you write this 
year. 
Price 15 cents, post -paid. 





SLIDE LECTURES 

65 Suffrage Pictures with typewrit- 
ten lecture to accompany them. Can 
be delivered by any one. 

Rent of slides and lecture, $5 plus 
Special rates by the 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 
BUTTERFLIES 
A NEW KIND OF SUFFRAGE BADGE 
They stick tight 
Wherever they light, 
Try them and see. 
Good as Favors at Fairs, Luncheons 
and Teas, or to sell at meetings. 


Two for Five cents. 
$2.00 per 100. 
Postpaid $2.20 per 100. 


POST CARD-* 


Ww 
Liberty welcoming the sixth star. 
DS se ncncdsdtenadewdeéoeses 2 for 5c 








ENCLISH POST CARDS 


; IN COLOR 
Prejudice battling with Justice..... 
An artistic picture issued by the 

Artists’ Suffrage League. 
go ee eee Five Cents Each 


CALIFORNIA POPPIES 


Good as decoration. They are gay 
and yellow and each is tied with a 
votes for women ribbon. 
go Pe ee Py eee 

2 for 25c 
$1.50 Per Dozen 





Votes for Women Paper Napkins 
Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 
Decorated with a Blue “Votes for 
Women” Border 
Order now 


Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 


PHOTOCRAPH CALLERY of 
EMINENT SUFFRACISTS 


An interesting eollection of por- 
traits. mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage assuciation for the nominal 








week or month. 


fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 




























































































The Stars and Stripes attest our 
rights; 

An emblem of the free, 

It waves aloft our principles, 

Proclaiming Liberty. 

We will rally to its standard, 

And this means you and me, 

As Time goes marching on. 


(Chorus) 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
As Suffrage marches on. 


We all are free and equal 
In God’s most holy sight; 
We are asking fer the ballot 
Because it is our right; 
Success will crown our efforts 
When we realize our might, 
For Truth is marching on. 
(Chorus) 


Reforms will sweep the nation 
When we all vote side by side, 
And equity and purity 
In politics abide. 
Votes for women is cur slogan, 
We'll spread it far and wide 
AB we go marching on. 
(Chorus) 


Our clarion call is freedom, 

How can it ever fail? 

Equality before the law, 

At last it must prevail. 

We only claim our birthright, 

And who can that assail, 

While Justice marches on? 

(Chorus) 

River Forest, Il. 


WOMEN ARE NEEDED 
ON SCHOOL BOARDS 





An Effort Is Made to Have Their Ap- 
pointment Mandatory — Opinions 
Pro and Con 





The Mayor of San Francisco has 
just appointed a woman to the schcol 
poard, to fill a vacancy. He says that 
this is distinctly appropriate, since 
the women of California now have the 
ballot. At about the same time the 
Mayor of a small city in New York re- 
fused to appoint one, saying that it 
would be time encugh to put women 
on the school board when women get 
the right to vote. 

Los Angeles now has a woman on 
the school board for the first time in 
fourteen years. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
New Jersey Legislature to require 
that there shall be at least one wom- 
an on every school board. It ought to 
pass. Thus far the anti-suffragists 
have issued no formal protest against 
it. When a bill requiring some wom- 
en on every school board was pending 
in the New York .Legislature in 1899, 
the Albany Anti-Suffrage Association 
sent an appeal to the legislators tc 
vote against it, describing it as legis- 
lation which “threatens the home, 
threatens the sacredness of the mar- 
riage tie, threatens the church, and 
undermines the foundation of our 


great republic.” They would hardly 
say that now. Even the Antis have 
learned something in thirteen years. 
President Taft, though a conserva- 
tive, scratched his ticket at the last 
electicn in order to vote for Miss 


Campbell for the Cincinnati board of 
education, and expressed his opinion 
that there ought to be a woman on 
every school board. In Louisiana the 
last Legislature decided that it would 
subvert the foundations of society to 
make women eligible to school offices, 
and Grafton D. Cushing, the anti- 
suffrage Speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, is re- 
ported as saying that women are not 
fitted to serve on schocl boards. 

Meanwhile, throughout a large part 
of the United States, they are serving, 
and serving well. 


THE LABOR VOTE 





The “Silk-Stocking” Precinct in San 
Francisco Gave Heavier Vote 
Against Equal Suffrage Than Did 
Even Chinatown and the Tenderloin, 
While Decent Working People’s 
Neighborhoods Gave Big Vote for It 





Maud Younger of San Francisco 
writes: 

“The labor vote is a powerful factor. 
Without it you cannot win. In San 
Francisco, the one silk-stocking pre- 
cinct went against us five to one, and 
the other precincts cf the same class 
ran about even with the Tenderloin 
and Chinatown, three or three and 
one-half to one against us; in labor 
districts we got from 40 to 48 per cent. 


ary effect of woman’s vote. What the 
ing women themselves want the bal- 


128 unions in San Francisco, I always 


| felt that the strongest plea was when 


a working girl followed me and said, 
‘It is we, your own people, who ask 
you to do this, for it is the working 
women who will benefit most by suf- 
frage and who will make use of the 
ballot.’ ” 


WON BY A STRIKE 





Women in Spain Will Henceforth Be 
Admitted to the Universities and to 
the Professions 





As a result of the recent students’ 
strike, the Spanish government has 
promulgated a decree permitting wom. 
en hereafter to be admitted to the 
Spanish universities on the same 
terms as men. It is also provided 
that women shall be allowed to prac- 
tice any profession for which their 
university training may fit them. 


MISS PECK RETURNS 
WITH FRESH HONORS 





Miss Annie E. Peck, the distin- 
guished mountain climber, has got 
back to New York from the heart of 
the Andes, where she planted a “Votes 
for Women” flag upon one of the 
peaks cf Mt. Coropuna, some 22,000 
feet high. Miss Peck was met at the 
pier by President Nellie B. Van Slin- 
gerland of the Joan of Arc Suffrage 
League and a number of its members, 
sarrying the yellow and black flags of 
the society. Miss Peck has done won- 
derful things in the way of mountain- 
climbing, and her achievements are 
the more remarkable in that they 
have been accomplished with so little 
help. 


OREGON AWAKE 





Great Anti Daily Comes Out for 
Suffrage 





The Portland Oregonian says: 


“The public will not be surprised to 
learn that the Oregon State Federa- 
tien of Labor has declared for woman 
suffrage. It is nothing new, for or- 
ganized labor has long been favorable 
to equality of the sexes at the ballot 
box. So with the State Grange. So 
also with the Socialists. So with 
other organizations that stand for 
change or reform or radical departure 
from present conditions. Because the 
Socialists and the labor men and even 
the Grangers are and have been for 
woman suffrage, there is a body of 
citizens who have been against it; but 
they are realizing their mistake. 
Many desirable reforms have had 
their inspiration in unceasing socialis- 
tic agitation or the constant importu- 
nities of organized labor, and many 
people are beginning to see that it is 
unwise to resist any movement for 
the mere reason that they do not like 
its origin. : 

“But woman suffrage is not socialis- 
tic nor unionistic. It is humanistic. 
It is educative, progressive and elevat- 
ing. It is a part of the world-wide 
spread of intelligence and cf the gen- 
eral leveling to a fixed political equal- 
ity of all classes. It is the next in- 
evitable step in the irresistible march 
of economic development and politi- 
cal opportunity. 

“Never mind what the Socialists 
and labor men say. If they are for 
woman suffrage, every saloon, every 
undesirable resort, every criminal 
element, every tramp, every hobo, 
every selfish and grasping interest is 
against it. That is something more 
than a fair offset.” 

Women May Win This Year in Oregon 

Under this heading, the Tacoma 
Ledger says: 

“Prospects for the adoption of a 
woman suffrage amendment in Oregon 
are brighter this year than they have 
been in a long time. -There is still 
opposition, but adverse influences are 
fewer than formerly, and those who 
have kept in touch with the long 
struggle for votes for women are be- 
coming more and more confident that 
this year will see the adoption of a 





political equality amendment. 


unions want to know is if the work-| 


lot and will use it. Though I spoke to} 


NO “LADY VOTE” THERE 


We would ask the privilege of in- 
forming those newspapers in the East 
which refer to the “lady vote” in Los 
Angeles that the women of Los An- 
geles are more than ladies. They are, 
in the highest and noblest sense of the 
werd, women. 

The Los Angeles woman, inspired 
by a love for her splendid home city, 
asked the ballot. The manhood of 
California is proud today of having 
willingly accorded it. It is equally 
proud of the result, as demonstrated 
in Los Angeles. 

The issues that recently divided us 
in civic affairs have, it is hoped by all 
good citizens, opened our eyes to great 
moral demands, reconcilable with 
civic progress, and even imperative if 
common justice is to prevail. 

Looking to the future, Los Angeles 
is fortunate, indeed, in the demon- 
strated civic spirit of her women 
voters. Differing in viewpoint, the 
women have proved their interest in 
civic problems, and Los Angeles is to 
be the richer and better for it.—Los 
Angeles Express. 








HUMOROUS 


The teacher of a Sabbath school 
class approached one little fellew who 
was present for the first time, and in- 
quired his name, for the purpose of 
placing it on the roll. “Well,” said 
the youngster, “they call me Jimmie 
for short, but my maiden name is 
James.” 








A man went to an insurance office 
to have his life insured. “Do you 
cycle?” the insurance agent asked. 
“No,” said the man. “Do you motor?” 
“No, no,” said the applicant, laughing. 
“No.” “Do you then, perhaps, fly?” “I 
have no dangerous’— But the agent 
interrupted him curtly. “Sorry, sir,” 
he said, “but we no longer insure 
pedestrians.’"—Argonaut. 





The New England landlady had 
been instructing Debutsky in English 
when a compatriot dropped in. De- 
butsky answered all questions in Eng 
lish, so that his friend might observe 
his progress. “The house is no good!” 
he declared, with an effort which cost 
him great mental concentration, “but 
the lady, she is a gentleman.’—New 
York Times. 





“How can you expect women to de- 
velop sufficient ability to be trusted 
with the reins of government, when so 
large a percentage of them think of 
nothing but dress?” 

“I can’t see why the development 
shouldn’t be brought about. Consider 
the percentage of men who think of 
nothing but baseball.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 





A young teacher gave the children 
a talk on kindness to animals. The 
next day, when she was busy at her 
desk, she felt a little hand tugging at 
her sleeve. “Why, Pietro,” she ex- 
claimed, “what is the matter?” “Noth- 
ing, teacher. I just wanted to tell you 
how I was good to dumb animals yes- 
terday.” “Why, isn’t that nice, Pietro! 
Just-what did you do?” Pietro drew 
himself up to his full three feet, and 
proudly declared, “I kissed the cat!”— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


In pioneer days a settler near the 
present town of Albany, Mo., bought 
for his wife the first cook steve ever 
seen in that part of the State. 

It was an object of great curiosity, 
and the woman’s next door neighbor— 
who lived ten miles away—came to 
see how it would work. 

Without comment she saw the din- 
ner ccoked; she ate the meal with 
judgment held in reserve, and then 
remarked, with a shake of the head: 

“Well, Sarah, it cooks all right, and 
the victuals taste good, but I don’t be- 
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lieve it will ever be a success.”—|_ 








assistance of the first, and in the struggle the clothing 
the girl was badly torn. On the testimony of the officer 
she was sentenced to the work-house. 

This incident is taken from Alice L. Woodbridge’s ac- 

count in the report of the New York Women’s Prison Asso- 
ciation. The following story was taken from the same 
report: 
“A perfectly innocent girl, employed at evening work at 
the telephone office, was accosted by a man in plain clothes 
to whom she gave a saucy answer and was arrested. She 
was convicted on the testimony of the officer, who swore 
she solicited him, and after having her finger prints taken, 
she was given the choice of probation or the work-house. 
The girl chose the workhouse because a fellow-worker, 
similarly insulted and arrested, having chosen probation, 
the probation officer sought information at her place of 
business, with the result that she was not only discharged, 
but blacklisted in every telephone office in the city.” 

This report, sent to me by Lavinia L. Dock of New York 
City, says further: 

“Of the thousands of young women brought into our 
Night Court yearly, 999 out of 1,000 are arrested by officers 
in citizen’s dress sent out nightly from the various precincts 
to seek and arrest them. The testimony given by one is 
practically the testimony given by all, and usually runs as 
follows: 

“Officer: ‘I was walking along Fourteenth street going 
West, between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, and this wom- 
an came up and spoke to me.’ 

“Magistrate: “What did she say?’ 

“Officer: ‘She asked me if I wanted a good time and I 
said yes, and asked her what the price would be. She said 
$2 and $1 for a room. Then I arrested her.’ 

“Magistrate to Prisoner: ‘You hear what this officer 
says?’ 

“Prisoner: ‘Yes, Sir, but I did not speak to him first. 
He came up and spoke to me first. I answered him and he 
arrested me.’ 

“Magistrate: ‘Are you a prostitute?’ 

“Prisoner: ‘No, sir, I work for my living.’ 

“Magistrate: “What do you earn?’ 

“Prisoner: ‘Four dollars a week, and I cannot live on 
that.’ 

“Magistrate: ‘Have you ever been arrested before?’ 

“Prisoner: ‘No, sir.’” - 

This girl was ordered to the finger-print room ana this 
arrest will be made to count against her if ever she is 
arrested again. “Thus,” according to the report, “the word 
of the officer almost invariably prevails. , . This 
hounding of women by men in plain clothes, by men whose 
evidence is apparently manufactured, while thousands of 
men who throng our streets, subways and public convey- 
ances soliciting and insulting women are ignored, is an out- 
rage upon womankind.” 

What happened to the telephone operator and to the 
young Irish woman could happen to any unprotected 
woman who was in the street after dark. Yet read this 
scrap of conversation and consider how well it represents 
the attitude of that great body of American women who 
are neither suffragists nor anti-suffragists: 

Two women were talking of their plans for attending 
the opera. Then one said, “By the way, we are to have a 
debate next week. You would never guess the subject.” 

“What is it?” said the other. 

“Woman suffrage,” was the answer, given with some 
hesitation. “Which side are you on?” 

“Well, I am not interested. I really know very little 
about the matter, either for or against it. But I think we 
have troubles enough without voting, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do!” 

The connection between the vote and living in the 
present-day world had evidently never dawned upon either 
of these women. They were, one would judge, conscien- 
tious women, kind-hearted women, women who had known 
sorrow. They apparently felt fully protected, and it never 
entered their minds that a poor niece of theirs, the daughter 
of a friend, or any young woman whom they might know 
in their every-day life might suffer from bad laws or the 
unequal enforcement of laws. And of course they felt no 
responsibility toward the women workers of America. 

Woman suffragists know that women need the vote be- 
cause the laws of the land are made by men, because they 
are enforced by men who are appointed or elected by men. 
They know that women and girls have to obey the laws even 
when they openly discriminate against women and even 
when they are an open menace to society and the race, as 
is the case of the laws enforced against prostitutes in the 
Night Court of New York City. Woman suffragists know 
that women need the vote not only for their own individual 
protection but more for the protection of other women, 


’ their sisters. 


In our campaign for Votes for Women, it is net suffi- 
cient for suffragists to want the vote and to know why they 
want it. They must each and every one tax their resource- 
fulness to show other women the vital connection between 
laws and life, between the enforcement of laws and life! 
Every suffragist knows women who say, “I do not see why 
I should bother myself with Votes for Women.” Take 
them the story of the Night Court victims and show them 


the connection. Agnes E. Ryan, 
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